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For the New-Yorker. | inst Blackwood narrates the origin and history of this demo- || Hikmet, where public lectures were read by the dais, or 

EVENING HYMN. ‘ niac power, tracing its source to a secret organization of the || Missionaries, Monday and Wednesday, on the avowed 

Tmnoven the changes of the day, | Fatumites, or partisans of the descendants of Ali, the favorite wlannat eeceiahbhigentlineenamasbereedion — 

Kept by Thy sustaining power, | general and son-in-law of Mohamed, for whom the Empire of ber, who wore white garments on days of ceremonial. The 

Offerings of thanks we pay, the Faithful was claimed as his of right in preference to the right of pri i (the vindication of which in the per- 

Father! in this evening hour ; | Abbasides, or children of Abbas, Mohamed’s uncle, who at- || #0n of i ay em ser ao Pe oe 
Praises to name belong, tained to power overthrow Ommiyade strictly adhered to in the succession ; i 

, Goaise sad Giver of eur wisdt! r 1 ery = a eee immutable rule equally prevented the struggies for the throne, 
| in 760, or 138 of the Mohamedan era. The Fatimites finally other oriental d jes, and obviated the 

And though feeble is our song, | divided i of which the — eo common in oth ynasties, obvi ne- 

ES My angie ivided into two sects, of w first took the designation || cessity of providing for the security of the reigning monarch 


iit is Gite 2e Miah Gains tipcial 
From the snares in secret set, 
We have, through Thy mercy, found 
Bafety and deliverance yet ; 
And Thy loving kindness hath 
All the day to us been shown, 
While profusely on our path 
Richest blessings have been strown ! 
ite 
Spirit! that hath been our light, 
And the Guardian of our way, 
Let Thy mercy and Thy might 
Keep us for another day ; 
O'er our sleep with sleepless eye 
Watch, and sweet shall be our rest— 
And, when Morning gilds the sky, 
Our awaking shall be blest! 


Iv. 
Like the breath chat stains the glass 
For a mement, and is gone, 
Thus, oh God! our life doth pass 
While the sight of Death comes on! 
Let us, then, in wisdom speml 
All the moments as they flee— 
Bo, when life and labor end, 


We may fall asleep in Thee! V.G.A. 
Conn. 


Plainpeld, 
THE SECT OF ASSASSINS, 
IN WESTERN ASIA. 


Within the last few years, a very general interest has been 
excited among the intelligent throughout the world by M. Von 
Hamveer's History of the Assassing, or followers of Hassan, 
from whose name the general designation in our language of 
secret murderers now in common use appears to have been or- 
iginally derived. Later investigations have developed the ex- 
istence of a tribe—nay, several tribes—diffused over India, 
who are called Thugs, and have for centuries subsigted by tho 
dreadful trade of decoying travelers into their company and 
their tents, strangling them with « handkerchief, and burying 
their bodies on the spot, after stripping them of every thing 
about them. The band then makes a rapid journey to some 
distant region, leaving no trace of their herrible deed behind, 
and repeat the work of slaughter. The murdered man is 
missed by his friends in some distant land, but detection is 
impossible, and suspicion of the crime remote and vague. And 
into this horrid trade of raurder for simple spoil have thousands 
of human beings been initiated in their youth, aad regularly 
trained to almost incredible dexterity in pursuing it! 

Accident and fully awakened suspicion at length combined 
for the detection of these systematic atrocities; some bands 
were arrested, and one jirit among them revealed their 
bloody secret to secure a arrests and pun- 
ishments followed ; and it is that the business is al- 
most entirely arrested, eo fer as British India is regarded. 
Probably a few scattered bands still prow! about the fastnosses 
of the Himalayas and the disturbed districts adjoining the ac- 
knowledged possessions of Great Britain, but their race is 
nearly over. 

The Assassins of Western Asia, however, were a different 
though hardly less detestable body, with a pretensien to po- 
litiea! as well as religious unity of existence. They implicitly 
obeyed « principal chief, who has been vulgarly styled ‘ the 
Old Man of the Mountain,’ having the svat of his power om the 





‘bill of Alamut in Tabristaa, where a strong fortress long tow. || 


pred, the capital of the Assassin dominions. A writer in the 
{on 


Sa 


| of Ismailis or children of Imam Ismail, seventh in descent 
| from Ali, whom they held two be the last revealed Imam, in 
, Opposition to the more numerous portien of the Sheahs or 
sect of Ali, who hold wo twelve revealed Imams, terminating 
| with Mohamed Ali-Mabdi. Each sect held, with « thousand 
minor differences, that the true Imams inherited from Ali su- 
pernatural powers, and were the visible incarnation of all le- 
gitimate authority, spiritual and human. All alike were held 
in abhorrence by the Soonis or orthodox Mussulmans, as 
heretics and infidels, which lauer charge was measurably jus” 
tified by the addiction of many subdivisions of them to Magi- 
anism, mysticism, and ultimately to Atheism.—We are now 

to take up the more extended narrative given in 
Blackwood's Magazine. 

The secret organizetion of the partizans of the Fatimites, 
under various designations and pretences, can be traced from 
an early period ;%ut this formidable engine of revolution was 
carried by the Ismailis ht ote by be pee 


ness far exceeding that w ious sects had at- 
tempted. Their ting with each other and 
with the West- 
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tet, endl oven vielased the hnaly elites of Rachha ond Medinah 
They appeared scarcely to have adhered even to 
the pretext afforded by the claims of the Fatimites, and their 
too of the secret dogmas of licentiousness 
and ey eee OS ee eee. 
ment the were at length crushed by 
the united arms of the of Irak and Syria, the opera- 
tions of the secret lodges were still continued, more 
warily and covertly; and at the commencement of the ninth 
century of our era, Obeidallah Al-Mabdi, seating himself on 
the throne of Kairwan, an African city founded by the first 
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which no other branch of the Sheahs had attained; and the 
secret societies, to which their elevation 
under the 
. the sixth of 
( ; insane 
name in history,) erected 





by the destruction of the collateral branches. At the acces- 
sion of the Caliph ie by his uncle 
Hyder, his grand-uncle Abu’l-F . 
uncle—a circumstance ( 


exception . 
1095, A. H. 487) Mostansser, the eighth caliph of the race 
this uninterrupted line was broken. The Crown-Prince Ne- 
zar had incurred the enmity of the generalissimo of the em- 
pire, Bedr-Jemali, in whose hands were united both the civil 
and military edministrations ; and this all-powerful minister 
compelled the caliph to substitute in the succession, his 
youngest son Mostaali, to the exclusien of Nezar, who sub- 
sequently perished in an attempt to recover his inheritance. 
This t of an elder brother to a younger, in direct 
contradiction to the first principles of Ismailism, met with 


amun-Kaddah : 
was severe all former example, and only a chosen few 
were admi to @ perticipation in the inmost arcana, while 
the initiation of the multitude was not suffered to proceed 
beyond the third degree, the members of which were 
Fadavi, or the On the minds of these 
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of the Abbasside caliphs, the rock of Alamut would not 
have afforded an asylum to the scanty band of Ismailis w 
had made it their rendezvous, if their leader had relied for his 


defence on the ordinary methods of warfare ; but the dagger, 
not the owerd, wagshe peante to which Hassan trusted for | 


the support and extension of his influence ; and the assassina- 
tion of his ancient opponent, the great Visar Nizam-al-Mulg, 
who was stabbed in his tent by a Fedavi, gave the first inti- 
mation of the fate which awaited those who had incurred his 


enmity. The blow thus struck was speedily followed by the | 
death of may illustrious victims, who peri in the midst | si 
of guards and garrisons, under the of the devoted em- 


issaries of the chief of Alamut, in the execution of whose 
commaads the loss of lite was welcomed by his followers ; ‘ the 
points of their poniards were everywhere, while their hilts 
were held and directed by Hassan ;’ and the shieks and doc- 


tors, who had, in their speeches and writings, impugned the | 
Ismaili tenets, were involved in the same doom with those | 
whose proscriptions was decided by political causes. A reign | 
of terror was established through Asia: many princes, and | 


even the mighty Seljookian Sultan, Sandjar, 


purchased by an- | 
nual payments the forbearance of the Assassins, whose power | 
cas- | 


was extended by the occupation of numerous detac 


tles in mountainous and inaccessible positions, communicating 


with each other through the medium of dais, or secret agents, 


established in the towns; and an Ismaili colony, often men- | 
still exist in the fastnesses of Lebanon, was led by Abul- | 


Fettah, the nephew of Hassan-Subah, (in the year after 

capture of Jerusalem by the Franks,) into Syria, where Ro- 
doan, Prince of Aleppo, courted their alliance, and solicited 
the aid of their daggers against his political antagonists. But 
as our object is to trace the progress of the Assassins, not as 


age of nearly a hundred years, at Alamut, the walls of which | of 
he is said never to have once quitted during the thirty-five | 
years since his first entrance within them. His sons had both | 
been previously put to death by their father’s orders, one for | 
drinking wine, the other for some other violation of the Mos- |, by the Moguls, who thus exacted terrible 
|| accumulated guilt of a century and a half. is first » 


lem law: his nephew, Abul-Fettah, whom he trusted most of 


all his relatives, had fallen by the sword in Syria: and the | 


idency of the Assassin community was bequeated to Kiah 
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Hassan-Subah, 
| his head!”—Twelve thousand 
have perished in this manner; and all the Assassin strong- 
holds, amounting to more than forty, were sacked and razed | ti 
© for the 


fresh revolution marked the accession in 1210 of 
of the Faith, 


and sincerity, he 


| si 
said to him, ‘kneel’—and so cut off | 
the Fedavi are said to | 


rg-Omeid, the most able and faithful of the dais, in , basside caliphate at Bagdad, by Hulaku, whe thus crushed in 


whose family the dignity continued hereditary till the M || Qne common ruin both the parties by whom, for more than five 

el centuries, a constant centest had been waged for the visionary i 
|| in different parts of the country as religious sectaries, inoffen- 
| sive to their neighbors, and pretending to no political power. 


uest. 
The sie of Buzurg-Omeid and his son were even more 
deeply dyed with blood than that of their predecessor. The 
vicars of the prophet themselves were no longer exempted 


and 
as well as of Emr, the tenth Fatimite cali Egypt, who 
thus expiated the ion of the throne by his father Mos- 


a <i eaigon ane Grave ae sree Sy Sean II. 
the son and successor of Kiah Mohammed. 
chiefs had uniformly represented themselves as no more 


e 
> 


the vicars of the true Imam or spiritual head of the faith, | 


zg 


whose person indeed was not made to his votaries, 
who was the true heir of Nezar, the deprived son of M 
tansser ; but no sooner had Hassan inherited the i 
his father, than, convoking the people at the foot 

of Alamut, he announced to the assembly that thi 
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ous care to the most deeply initiated adepts of the secret 
lodges. This ic proclamation of and infidelity 
(which was the ‘ loosening of the law,’ and celebrated 
as an annual festival on the 17th of Ramazan) completed the 
odium in which the Assassins were held 

branded them indelibly (as noticed above) the epithet of 
mulahid or impious. 


| Fight to the imamat ! 

| The Assassin communities in Syria, protec 
from the sword of the Moguls, escaped the 
brethren, and maintained their independence for fourteen 
ts of 
the | 


F 


| years longer, paying a tribute for protection to the Knigh 
were compelled to yield in 1270 to 

ibars, who destroyed the fortifications of | 

castles, and reduced them to vassalage. From this time 
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those of their sect in other parts of Asia, they 
be formidable to their neighbors, or to occupy any place in the 
political history of the country. 

With the account of the almost simultaneous destruction of 
the fortresses of the Assassins, both in Kohistan and 


and of the time-honored caliphate of the Abbassides at 
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is concluded: a short notice 


genres 


fret 


| 
on of the Ismaili power took place in November, 1256, | 


Hejre 654,) two years before the overthrow of the Ab- | 





SS Se tag ely oem 
period again in the possession of ilis; on 
vance of Timur into Maganderaa, their chief, Kemal-ed-deen, 


of the Moguls: and the ili , after a short siege, 
surrendered at discretion to Timur, in the autumn of 1392. 


| Fedavis; and the addietion of the city of Amol to those atro- 
| cious practices, was punished by the indiscriminate massacre 
| of ite inhabitants. 

| The power of the Ismailis, as an independent and formida- 
| ble boay, appears to have been finally broken in Persia by this 
second exterminating attack, though small of 
| them, under their own chiefs or sheiks, continued te exist 


The Seffavean or Sooffee monarchs who i their dy- 
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Scott, tax Diven.—Sam the American diver, was 
the son of a carpenter in Newtownbury, Eng. Scott, the fa- 
ther, who we believe is now alive, was concerned in the Irish 
rebellion of 1798. He, in consequence, emigrated to the Uni- 
ted States, and settled in this city, where the late unfortunate 
individual was born. It is said that Scott was perfectly sober 
at the time the sad accident occurred term i 


mind a taste for those adventurous exploits that have made him 
80 notorious in England. Scott was al a great favorite 
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LITERATURE. 3 
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For the New-Yorker. | tails, tumblers, and pouters, were perhaps not quite consist- || in the hat, at whom he came to stare in course of time 

THE FADED ROSE. Seow he qremiens ether chaste ais flings tus with an intensity so remarkable that it affected his fireside 

= comfort thyself, as bossemeth Manhood monctonous cooing, which never ceased to be raised by || cronies, who all, as with one accord, took their pipes from 

is in the world, and thou must meet it.’ > sb no some among them, all day long suited it exactly, and seemed || their lips, and stared with open mouths at the stranger like- 
“I xwow thy rose is dead, my child, yet wherefore dest thou weep? to lull it to rest. With its overhanging stories, drowsy little || wise. 

Such fragile beauty, thou didst know, at last must sink in sleep. panes of glass, and front bulging out and projecting over the The sturdy landlord had a large pair of dull fish-like eyes, 

Was it not long 0 joy to th dor by ite oid | pathway, the old house looked as if it were nodding in its || and the little man who had hazarded the remark about the 

To catch its breath, and watch its bi oll ins hour of pride? sleep. Indeed it needed no very great stretch of fancy to de- | moon (and who was the parish clerk and bell-ringer of Chig- 

Thea wheref deh tie 0d. on aA fade, | tect im it other resemblances to humanity. The bricks of || well; village hard by,) had little round black shiny eyes like 

When Gdn Gt bete bh mae Mees on play ct . | whivh it was built had originally been a deep dark red, but || beads; moreover this little man wore at the knees of his rusty 

ie aa oe ioe ae oh. others have decayed | had grown yellow and discolored like an old man's skin ; the |) black breeches, and on his rusty black coat, and all down his 

pie aieahe rest, that blossomed yestermors, | sturdy timbers had decayed like teeth; and here and there || long flapped waistcoat, little queer buttons like nothing except 

Passed, unknown away, as unknown they wore born. the ivy, like a warm garment to comfort it in its age, wrapt | his eyes; but so like them, that as they twinkled and glistened 

“ Thou must have seen the golden wing of the gay butterfly, its green leaves closely round the time-worn walls. in the light of the fire, which shone, too, in his bright shoe- 

As like a fairy’s painted sail, at morn, it passed thee by ; Tt was a hale and hearty age, though, still ; and in the sum- buckles, he seemed all eyes from head to foot, and to be gaz- 


Thou must have seen the dew-drop tie, like tears that angels weep, 
Above the couch of erring man, where he is laid in sleep ; 

Thou must have seen the morning mists from their low nests arise, 
And sweep, like skylarks, up to wake the sleepers of the shies : 
Nought earthly else, more bright than these, can claim an hour of bloom, 
Nor aught of beauty fall more quick into the jaws of doom : 

Then wherefore dost thou weep, my child, to see thy rose deeay, 
Since all else bright and beautiful hke it must pass away?” 


“ ft ws not that my rose is gone mine eye is filled with tears, 

Bat in my soul are images of otber, brighter years— 

For there shail bloom, as fair as this, a wreath on this same spray ; 
Bat what shall call the loved ones back whose forms have passed away ! 
Yes, where, oh! where, shall fondness seck for such as it has loved, 
And through its earliest, tenderest years their kindness oft has proved? 
A father's love—can it be called, by Spring’s awakening breath, 

From out the grave, as flowers are called from their low sleep of death 1” 


“ Thou has not wrongly done, my child, for it were well to weep, 
Since to thy memory came back thy gentle father's sleep ; 
But Death 1s here, and rainbow hopes, like light, shall pass away, 
And all most bright and beautiful must surely too decay : 
Then trust to thy Great Father, child, and bear with manhood up, 
And He shall give thee strength to drink of Life's most bitter cup, 
And thou shalt meet thy loved ones where the skies shall shine more clear 
Than are the sunbeams’ brightest hues, which shed their glory here : 
Then dry thy tears, since thou must meet alike Life's weal and wo— 
The road is short, the beacon light; weep not, my dearest, so! 
Picatenic, Til, 1840. 4. A.W. 


BARNABY RUDGE. 
M New Bork by Bos. 





CHAPTER L 
In the year 1775, there stood upon the borders 
Forest, at a distance of about twelve miles from 


spot on or near to which the Standard used to be in days of yore | 


—a house of public entertainment called the Maypole; which 
fact was demonstrated to all sueh travelers as could neither 


read nor write (and sixty-six years ago, a vast number, both | 


travelers and stay-at-homes, were in this condition) 


the 
calles Wath on ie seadittie omer cieies Uabeas cla, 


if not of those goodly proportions that Maypoles were wont to | 


say in olden times, was a fair young ash, thirty feet in 
ight, and straight as any arrow that ever English yeoman 


drew. 


with more gable-ends than a lazy man would care to count on 
a sunny day; huge zig-zag chimneys, out of which it seemed 
as though even smoke could not choose but come in more than 
naturally fantastic shapes, imparted to it in its tortuous 
gress; and vast stables, gloomy, ruinous and empty. 

place was said to have been built in the days of King Heary 


the Eighth; and there wasa legend, not only that Queen |! 


Elizabeth had slept there one night, while upon a hunting ex- 
cursion, to wit, in a certain oak-panneled room, with a deep 
bay-window, but that next morning, while stancing on a 
mounting block, before the door, with one foot in the stirrup, 
the virgin monarch had then and there boxed and cuffed an 
unlucky for some neglect of duty. The matter-of-fact 
and doubtful folks, of whom there were a few among the May- 
pole customers, as unluckily there always are in every lit 
community, were inclined to loek upon this tradition as rather 
a ; but whenever the landlord of that ancient host- 
elry appealed to the mounting block itself, as evidence, and 
triumphantly pointed out that there it stood in the same place 
to that very day, the doubters never failed to be put down by 
a large majority, and all true believers exulted as in avictory. 
Whether and many other stories of the like nature, 
pu was really an old house, a 
as it claimed to be, and 


| 


were true or untrue, the M 
very old house, as 
haps older, which 
uncertain, as with ladies of a certain age. 


old dia lattices, it floors were sunken and uneven, 


its ceilings kened by the hand of time, and heavy with 
massive beams. Over the doorway was an ancient porch, 
quaintly and grotesquely carved; and here on summer even- 
the ored customers smoked and drank—ay, and 

on two grim- 
of 


sang man 
looking h 
some 





a good song too, i r i 
backed settles, which, like the 
tale, guarded the entrance to the mansion. 





i! 


it | 


measuring from the Standard in Cornhill, or rather frem the || 


The Maypole—by which term, from henceforth is meant yi r pe: Fee apecinent a 
the house, and not its sign—the Maypole was an old building, H 


The | 


1 sometimes happen with houses of an | 
Its windows were | 


The evening with which we have to do, 
mer nor an autumn one, but the twilight of a day in March, 
when the wind howled dismally among the bave branches of 
the trees, and rumbling in the wide chimneys, and driving the 
| rain against the windows of the Maypole Inn, gave such of its 
| frequenters as chanced to be there at the moment, an undeni- 
| able reason for ing their stay, and caused the landlord 
| to y that the night would certainly clear at cleven 
} 0" precisely, which, by a remarkable coincidence, was the 
the => eg A aap eg ey - 

name i whom the spirit of prophecy thus 
| dessundied wen Sehn Witles,« bust, lewgehandod man, with a 
| fat face, which betokened profound obstinacy and slowness of 
apprehension, combined with a strong reliance his 


ing with every one of them at the unknown customer. No 
wonder that a man should grow restless under such an in- 
eet Shy Ongsinns Soslerans 0 aa 
om Cobb the chandler and post-office keeper, and 
long Phil Parkes the ranger, both of whom, infected by the 
example of their companions, regarded him ef the flapped hat 
no less attentively. 

The stranger became restless ; perhaps from being exposed 
to this raking fire of eyes, perhaps from the nature of his pre- 
vious meditations—most ly from the latter cause, for 
as he changed his position and looked hastily round, he start- 
ed to find himself the object of such keen regard, and darted 
an angry and suspicious glance at the fireside group. It had 
the efiect of immediately diverting all eyes to the chimney, 

t those of John Willet, who finding himeelf, as it were, 
conaiein dhe fost, and ust balag (ashasbean cbvendiyebessved) 
of a very ready nature, remained staring at his guest in a par 
ticularly awkward and disconcerted manner. 





very 
| own merits. It was John Willet’s ordinary boast in his more 
| placid moods that if he was slow he was sare; which asser- | 
| ton could in one sense at least be by no means gainsayed, see- | 
ing that he was in every thing unquestionably the reverse of | 
| fast, and withal one ef the most dogged and positive fellows | 
| in existence—always sure that what he thought or said or did 
| was right, and holding it as a thing quite settled and ordained 
| by the laws of nature and 
_ or did or thought otherwise must be inevitably and of neces- 
| sity wrong. 
| Mr. Willet walked slowiy up to the window, flattened his 
| fat nose against the cold glass, and shading his eyes that his 
sight might not be affected by the ruddy glow of the fire, 
| looked abroad. Then he walked slowly to his old seat 
| in the chimney-corner, and composing himself in it with a 
| slight shiver, such as a man might give way to and so acquire 
| in additional relish for the warm blaze, said, looking round 
his guests: 
“It "ll clear at eleven o'clock. No sooner and no later. 
| Not before and not afterwards.” 
“ How do you make out that ?"’ said a little man in the op- 
| posite corner. ‘ The moon is past the full, and she rises at 
nine.” 


John looked sodately and solemnly at his questioner until 
| he had brought his mind to bear upon the w of his obser- 
vation, and then made answer, in a tone which seemed to im- 
| ply that the moon was peculiarly his business, and nobody 
else's : 

“Never you mind about the moon. Do n't you trouble 


one. 
** No offence I hope ?"’ said the little man. 
Again John waited leisurely until the observation had thor- 
oughly penetrated his brain, and then replying, ‘“ No offence 
as yet,” applied a light to his pipe and smoked in placid si- 
lence ; now and then casting a sidelong look at a man wrapped 
| in a loose riding-coat with huge cufis ornamented with tar- 
nished silver lace and large metal buttons, who sat apart from 
| the regular frequenters of the house, and wearing a hat flap- 
over his face, which was still further shaded by the hand 
on which his forehead rested, looked unsociable enough. 
There was another guest, who sat, booted and spurred, at 
distance from the fire alse, and whose thoughts—to judge 
his folded arms and knitted brows, and from the untasted 
before him—were occupied with other matters than the 
under discussion or the persons who discussed them. 
was a young man of about eight-and-twenty, rather above 
middle hight, and, though of a somewhat slight figure, 
lly and strongly made. He wore his own dark hair, 
accoutred in a riding dress, which, together with his 
a in shaye -_ fashion » ae mal 
the t day,) showed indispu 
tion atte wale But, travel-stained 
well and even richly attired, and with- 
looked a gallant gentleman. 
beside him, as 
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, were a pair of pistols 
i short riding-c Little of his face 

was visible, except the long dark lashes which concealed his 
, but an air of carless ease and natural grace- 


Toward this young gentleman the eyes of Mr. Willet wan- 
dered but once, and then as if in mute i whether he had 
observed his silent neighbor. Bs wes sien t John and the 
young gentleman had often met before. Finding that his look 


was not returned, or indeed 








Providence, that any body who said | 


“Well?” said the stranger. 

| ‘Well.’ There was not much in ‘well.’ It was not a long 
| speech. “TI thought you gave an order,” said the landiord 
| after a pause of two or three minutes for consideration. 

| The stranger took off his hat and disclosed the hard features 
| of a man of sixty or thereabouts, much weather-beaten, and 
worn by time, and the naturally harsh expression of which was 
| not im by a dark handkerchief, which was bound tightly 
| round his head, and, while it served the of a wig, 
| shaded his forehead, and almost hid his e3 s. Ifit were 
| intended to conceal or divert attention from a deep gash, now 
| healed into an ugly seam, which, when it was first inflicted, 
| must have laid bare his cheekbone, the object was but indiffer- 
| ently attained, for it could scarcely fail to be noted at a glance. 
His complexion was of a cadaverous hue, and he had a griz- 
tly jagged beard of some three weeks’ date. Such was the 
| figure (very meanly and poorly clad) that now rose from the 
| seat, and stalking ecross the room, sat down in a corner of 
the chimney, which the politeness or fears of the little clerk 
| very readily assigned to him. 

“ A highwayman!” whispered Tom Cobb, to Parkes the 





“Do you highwaymen do n't dress handsouser than 
that?” replied Parkes. “It’s a better business than you 


think for, Tom, and highwaymen do n't need or use to be 
shabby, take my word for it.” . 
Meanwhile, the subject of their speculation had done due 
honor to the house, by calling for some drink, which was 
tly supplied by the landlord's son, Joe, a broad-shoul- 
, strapping young fellow of twenty, whom it pleased his 
father still to consider a little boy, to treat accordingly. 
| Stretching out his hands to warm them by the blazing fire, the 
_ man turned his head toward the company, and after running 
his eye sharply over them, said in a voice, well suited to his 


appearance : ; i 

“ What house is that which stands a mile or so from here? 

“ Public house?” said the landlord with his usual delib- 
eration. 

“ Public house, father!” exclaimed Joe, “ where 's the pub- 
lic house, within a mile or so of the Maypole? He means 
the great house—the Warren—naturally and of course. The 
old red brick house, sir, that stands in its own grounds ?"— 

“ Ay,”’ said the stranger. 

“ And that fifteen or twenty years ago, stood in park, five 
times as broad, which, with other and richer property, has bit 
by bit, changed hands and dwindled away—more 's the pity! 
pursued the young man. 

“‘Maybe,”’ was the reply. 
the owner. What it has been, I do n't care to know, 
what it is, I can see for myself.” ; ; 

The heir-apparent to the Maypole pressed his finger on his 
lips, and glancing at the gentleman, y noticed, 
who had changed his attitude, when the house was first men- 
tioned, replied in a lower tone, 

“ The owner's name is Haredale, Mr. Geoffrey Haredale, 
and”—again he glanced in the same direction as before— 
“ a worthy too—hem!" = 

Paying as little regard to this admonitory cough, as to the 
signifcant gesture that had preceded it, the stranger purseed 
« T turned out of my way, coming here, and took the fost- 

saw entering a carriage? His daughter? 


“ But my question related to 
and 


the sleeve, “ J did n't see the young 
There ’s the wind again—and rain—well, it is « night !” 
indeed !”’ observed the strange man. 





observed 
it was addreseed, John grad concentrated the whole power 
A pe ratty mangas | es 


“ Rough weather, 
“You're used to it?” said Joe, ing at any thing 
which seemed to promise a diversion of the : 
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¥: To-night,” returned the other. 


!—-I "ll find it,” replied the man, waving his 

— on his heel. « Lnuiieed, Gabe the secken- 
ing Tad 

John Willett did as he was desired, for on that point he 


was seldom slow, except in the particular of giving change, 
and testing the goodness of iece of coin that was - 
fered to him by the on of hie ~ 
some other test, or, in 
terminating in its rejection. The guest then wrapt his gar- 
ments about him, so as to shelter himself as effectually as he 
could from the weather, and, without word or si 
of farewell, betook to the stable-yard. Joe - 
had left the room on the conclusion of their short dialogue,) 
was protecting himself and the horse from the rain under the 
shelter of an old pent-house roof. 

“‘ He's pretty much of my opinion,” said Joe, patting the 

wpon the neck. “I'll wager that your stopping here 

to-night would please him better than it would please me.” 
“ He and I are of different opinions, as we have been more 
than once on our way here,” was the short . 
“So I was thinking before you came out, for he has felt 
your spurs, poor beast !"’ 

The stranger adjusted his coat-collar about his face, and 
—oe . 

“ You 'll know me again, I see,” he said, marking the 
follow’s earnest gase when be had oprang into the saddle.” 
“The man’s worth » Master, who travels a road 
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avoid it, he well-nigh pulled his horse upon his haunches, and 
narrowly escaped being thrown 

“ Yoho!” cried the voice ef aman. “ What's that? who 
goes there?” 

“ A friend!" replied the traveler. 

“ A friend!” ted the voice. ‘‘ Who the devil calls 


himself a friend, and rides like that, abusing Heaven's gifts 

in the shape of horsefiesh, and endangering not only his own 

neck, which might be no great matter, but the necks of other 
’” 


“ You have a lantern there, I see,” said the traveler, dis- 
mounting; “lend it me fora moment. You have wounded 
my horse, I think, with your shaft or wheel.” 

“ Wounded him!” cried the other; “ if I have n't killed 
him, it 's no fault of yours. What do you mean by galloping 
along the king's highway like that, eh 7” 

“ Give me the light,” returned the traveler, snatching it 
from his hand, “ and don’t ask idle questions of a man who 
is in no mood for talking.” 

“Tf you had said you were in no mood for talking before, 
I should, , have been in no mood for lighting,” said 
the veice ; “ hows’ever, as it’s the poor horse that's dam- 
aged, and not you, one of you is welcome to the light, at all 
events ; but it’s not the crusty one.” 

The traveler returned no answer to this speech, but, hold- 


ing the light near to his panting and reeking beast, examined | 


him in limb and earcase. Meanwhile, the other man set very 
composedly in his vehicle, which was a kind of chaise, with 
a depository for a large bag of tools, and watched his pro- 
ecedings with a careful eye. 

The looker-on was a round, red-faced, sturdy yeoman, with 
a double chin, and a voice husky with good living, good sleep- 
ing, humor, and good health. fie was past the prime 
of life, but Father Time is not always a h parent, and, 
though he tarries for none of his children, often lays his hand 
lightly upon those who have used him well, making them old 
men and women inexorably enough, but leaving their hearts 
and spirits young, and in full vigor, With such le the 

head is but the impression of the old fellow’s hand ix 
Sivlng them his blessing, and every wrinkle but a notch in the 
quiet calendar of a we! life. 

The person whom the traveler had so abruptly encountered 
was of thie kind—bluff, hale, hearty, and in a green old age, 
at peace with himself, and evidently disposed to be so with 
all the world. Al muffled up in divors coats and cloaks 
—one of which, over his crown and tied in a convenient 
crease of his double chin, secured his three-cornered 
bob-wig from blowing off his head—there was no disguising 
his plump and com figure ; neither did certain dirty 
finger-marks upon his face give it any other than an odd and 
comical " which its natural good humor 

His to wot burt,” sold the traveler at length, raising his 

“ He is not tre at i 
wn You ber it at Inst, ha rejoined the 

“* You have t out at last, have you?” rejoi 
old man. “ My eyes have seen more light than yours, but I 
would n't change with you.” 

What do you mean!" 
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= jest. The face of the other, sullen and fierce, but 
inking too, was that of a man who stood at bay ; while his 
firmly-closed jaws, his puckered mouth, and, more than all, a 
certain stealthy motion of the hand within his breast, seemed 
to announce a desperate purpose very foreign to acting or 
child’s play. 

Thus they regarded each other for some time in siJence. 

“ Homph!” he said, when he had scanned his featnres.— 
“IT don’t know you.” 

“ Don’t desire to?” returned the other, muffling himself 
as before. 

“I don’t,” said Gabriel. “To be plain with vou, friend, 
you do n't carry in your countenance a letter of recommenda- 
tion.” 

“ It's not my wish,” said the traveler. 
be avoided.”’ 

** Well,” said the locksmith bluntly, “I think you'll have 
your humor.” 

“I will, at any cost,” rejoined the traveler. “ In proof of 
| it, lay this to heart—that you were never in such peril of your 
| life as you have been within these few minutes ; when you are 
withia five minutes of breathing your last, you will not be 
| nearer death than you have been to-night!” 

“ Ay!” said the the sturdy locksmith. 

“Ay! and a violent death.” 

“From whose hand 7?” 

“From mine,” replied the traveler. 

With that he put epurs to his horse, and rode away ; at first 
plashing heavily through the mire at a smart trot, but gradu- 
ally increasing in speed until the last sound of his horse's 
| hoofs died away «pon the wind, when he was again hurrying 
on at the same furious gallop which had been his pace when 
the locksmith first encountered him. 

Gabriel Vardon remained standing in the road with the 
broken lantern in his hand, listening in stupified silence until 
no sound reached his ear but the moaning of the wind and the 
fast-falling rain, when he struck himself one or two smart 
blows in the breast by way of rousing himself, and broke into 
an exclamation of delight. 

“ What in the name of wonder can this fellow be 7—a mad- 
man? a highwayman? a cut-throat? If he had not sceured 
off so fast, we 'd have seen who was in most »heorl. I 
never nearer death than have been to-night! I I may 
be no nearer to it for a score of years to come; if so, I'll be 
content to be no further from it. My stars! A pretty brag 
this to a stout man—pooh, 

Gabriel resumed his seat, and, looking wistfully up the road 
by which the traveler had come, murmured in a half whisper : 

“ The Maypole—two miles to the Maypole, I came the 
other road from the Warren after a long day's work at locks 
- belle, on ya eye not come by the Maypole 

break my promise to Martha by looking in—there ’s reso- 
lution! It would be dangerous to go on to London without a 


“* My humor is to 





light, and it's four miles, and 9 good half-mile besides, to the 
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Setivephonn subtuanese Ginend ant is the very place 
where one needs a light most. Two miles to the Maypole! 
I told Martha I would n’t; I said I would n't, and I did n't— 
there ’s resolution !”” 

nee eens as if to compen- 

the little resolution he was eee ere 
himself on the great resolution he had shown, Gabriel Vardon 
quietly turned back, determining to get a light at the Maypole, 
and to take nothing but a light. 

When he got to the Maypole, however, and Joe, respond. | 
ing to his well-known hail, came running out to the horse’s | 
head, leaving the door open behind him, and disclosing 
a delicious perspective of warmth and brightness—when j| 
the ruddy gleam of the fire, streaming through the old red | 
curtains of the common room, seemed to bring with it, as | 
part of itself, a pleasant hum of voices, and a fragrant odor of | 
steaming grog and rare tobacco, all steeped as it were in the | 
cheerful glow—when the shadows flitting across the curtain | 
showed that those inside had risen from their snug seats, and | 
were making room in the snuggest corner (how well he knew |, 
that corner !) for the honest locksmith, and a broad me? 
denly streaming up bespoke the goodness of the crackling log 
from which a brillant train of sparks was doubtless at that | 

moment whirling up the chimney in honor of his coming— | 
when, superadded to these enticements, there stole upon him 
from the distant kitchen a gentle sound of frying, with a mu- 
sical clatter of plates and dishes, and a savory smell that 
made even the boisterous wind a Gabriel felt his 
firmness oozing rapidly away. He tried to look stoically at 
the tavern, but his features would relax into a leok of fond- 
ness. He turned his head the other way, and the cold, black | 
country seemed to frown him off, aeemnaear iter i 
into its hospitable arms. 

“ The merciful man, Joe,”’ said the locksmith, “ is merci- | 
ful to his beast. Ili get out for a little while.” 

And how natural it was to get out! And how unnatural it | 
seemed for a sober man to be plodding wearily along through | 
miry roads, encountering the rude buffets of the wind and , 
pelting of the rain, when there was a clean floor covered with 
crisp white sand, a well-swept hearth, a blazing fire, a a table | 
decorated with white cloth, bright pewter flagons, and other |, 
tempting preparations for ‘a well-cooked meal—when there | 
were these things, and company disposed to make the most | 
of them, all ready to his and entreating him toenjoyment! | 

Such were the locksmith’s thoughts when first seated in | 
bo snug corner, and i slowly recovering f from a pleasant defect |) 

occ d by the wind blowing 
pats op, which made it a matter of sound policy and duty 
to himself, that he should take refuge from the weather, and | 
tempted him for the same reason, to aggravaie a slight | 
cough, and declare he felt but poorly. Such were still his | 
thoughts for more than a full hour afterwards, when, supper | 
over, he still sat with shining jovial face, in the same warm | 
to the cricket-like chirrup of little Solomon | 
aiivaknasalanenmaan slightly respected part 

in the social gossip round the Maypole fire. 

“‘I wish he may be an honest man, that’s all,” said Soio- 
mon, winding up a variety of speculations relative to the | 
tranger, concerning whom Gabriel had compared notes with | 
company, and so raised a grave discussion ; ‘ I wish he | 
may be an henest man.” 

"So we all do, I suppose, don’t we?” observed the lock 
smith. 

“I don’t,” said Joe. ' 

“No!” cried Gabriel. 

“No. He struck me with his whip, the coward, when he | 
was mounted, and I afoot, and [ should be better pleased that | 
he turned out what I think him.” 





EF 


to remember thet Joe was neart srrived at man's estate, and 


should not be ruled with too a hand, and exhorting Joe 
himself to bear with his father’s caprices and rather endea- | 
vour to turn them aside by temperate remonstrance than by 


usually is. On Joho Willet it made almost as much imprese- 
sion as on the sign outside the door, while a who took it 
in the best part, avowed himself more obliged than he could 
well express, but politely me S's intention agenyr 


| of taking his own course uninfluenced 


“You have always been a very a hiend to me, Mr. 
Vardon,” he said, v 08 they ctood withest § the yee 5 
locksmith was equipping himself for his journey “ 
take it very Kind! you to aay all his, uit the time "s nearly 
come when the Maypole and I must pe 

* Rolling stones ‘gather no moss, Joe, q 

“ Nor mile-stones much,” replied Joe. “I'm little better 
than one here, and see about as much of the world.” 

“Then what would you do, Joe?” pursued the locksmith, 
stroking his chin reflestively, “‘ What could you be? where 
could you go, you see ?” 

* T must trust to chance, Mr. Vardon.” 

“A bad thing to trust to, Joe. I don't like it. I always 
tell my girl, when we talk about a husband for her, never to 
trust to chance, but to make sure beforehand, that she has a 
good man and true, and then chance will neither make her 
nor break her. What are you about there, Joe 1— 
Nothing gone in the harness, I hope?” 

“No, no,” said Joe—finding, however, something er 
grossing to do in the way of strapping and buckling, — 

Dolly quite well ?” 

“ Hearty, thankye. She looks pretty enough to be well, 
and good wwe.’ 

“ She’s always both, sir’’— 

“So she is, thank Ged !” 

“I hope’’—said Joe, after some hesitation, ‘ that you 
won't tell this against me—this of my having been beat 
like the boy they 
a again 33 settled the account—it ‘Il be a better story |! 
t . 1 

“ Why, who should I tell it to?” returned Gabriel. ‘They 
know it here, and I''m not likely to come across anybody else 

who would care about it.” 

“That's true enough”—anid the young fellow, with a 
sigh. “I quite forgot that. Yes, that's true !”” 

So saying, he raised his face, which was very red,—no 
doubt from the exertion of strapping and buckling as afore- 
said, and giving the reins te the old man who had as 
time taken his sent, sighed again and bid him geod nig 

“Good night!” cried Gabriel. 
what we have just been speaking of, and don't be rash, 
there 's a good fellow ; I have an interest in youand wouldn't 
have you cast yourself, away. Good night !” 

Returning his cheery farewell with cordial good will, Seo | 


| Willet lingered until the sound of wheels ceased to vibrate in 


his ears, and then, shaking his head mournfully, re-entered the 
house 


Gabriel Vardon wended his way towards London, thinking 
cf a great many things, and most of all of flaming terms in 
which to relate his adventure, and so aecount satisfactorily to 
Mrs. Vardon for visiting the wp ape despite certain solemn 
covenants between himself and that lady. Thinking begets, | 
not only thought, but drowsiness oceasionally, and the more 
dss tele Greate, Gen atee deme ben kame. 

A man may be very sober—or at least firmly set upon his 


perfect sobriety and slight tipsiness, and yet feel a strong 
tendency to mingle up present circumstances with others 
which have no manner of connexion with them; to confound 





“And what may that be, Joe?” | 
“* No good, Mr. Vardon. You may shake your head, father, 
but I say no good, and will say no good, and I would sey no 
good « hundred times over, that would ring him back to 

ve the drubbing he deserves.” 

* Hold your tongue, sir,” said John Willet. 

“*T won't, father. It’s all along of you that he dared to do 
what he did. Seeing me treated like a child, and put down | 
like a fool, be plucks up a heart and has a fling at a fellow , 
that he may well think too—hasn’t a grain of 
— But he’s mistaken, as I'll show him, and as I 'll show 

ll of y ou before long.”’ 

“Doce the boy know what he’ s a saying of,” cried the as- 
tonished John 

“ Father,” returned Joe, “ I know what I say and mean | 
well—better than you do when you hear me. I can aah 


:F 





with you, but I cannot bear with the —- © that your 


treating me in the way you do brings upon me from others | 
every day. wees wo ote song See Soe - Have they | 
no liberty, no will, no right to speak? obliged to | 


sit mumchance, and are they ordered dae till they are the 


all consideration of persons, things, times, and places; and 
to jumble his disjointed together in akind of mental 
kaleidoscope, producing combinations as unexpected as they | 
are transitory. This was Gabsial Veoden’s atvte, a0 adding 
in his dog sleep, and leaving his horse to pursue a road with 
which he was well acquainted, he got over the ground un- 


consciously, and nearer nearer He had 
roused himself once when the horse until the turn- 
pike gate was , and had cried a lusty “‘ good night” to 
the toll-keeper, but then he woke out of a dream abvut pick- 


ing a lock in the stomach of the Great Mogul, and even when 
he did wake, mixed up the turnpike man with his mother-in- 
law who had been dead twenty years. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he svon relapsed, and jogged heavily along, 
quite insensible to his progress. 

And now he hed the great city, which lay out- 
stretched before him like a dark shadow on the ground, red- 
dening the sluggish air with a deep dull light, that told of la- 
ple Ap of = ways and shops, and swarms of busy peo- 

A ; 


fade 





lenutteneseds of eume onl ant I'm a bye-word all over | 
Chigwell, and I say—and it’s fairer my saying so now than | 
waiting til] you are dead, and I have got your money—I say | 
that before long I shall be driven to bregk such bounds, and | 
that when I do, it won ’t be me that you "Il have to blame, but 
your own self, and no other.” 

John Wiliet was so amazed by the exaspert@ion and boldness 
rob ali povetnes Moy Jet wade wher sre ges bh 
ludicrous manner at the boiler, and endeavori 
effectually, to'collect his tardy thoughts, and 
swer. guests, scarcely less disturbed, ifn 

half. 


loss, a eee ee oon 
condolences, and pieces of advice, rese to depart, being at the 
muddled with liquor. 


same time 





ill-timed rebellion. This advice was received as such advice | 


make of me,—at all events, till [have met | 


legs on that neutral ground which lies between the confines of | 


|| loud cry at no great distance ahead, roused him wi 


but soon recognising i 

ood endo tan spelen nae an.epee repeat 

ed, not once, or twice, or thrice, but many times, and each 

time, if possible, with i vehemence. Thoroughly 

— Gabriel who was a bold man and net easily daunted, 
made straight to the spot, urging on his stout little horse Ny 

if for life or death. 

The matter indeed looked serious, for, coming 
wth ae wo he i pce Sieentel ae 
figure of a man extended in an = lifeless state mest 
— y, and hovering 

in hi ha eee hacitie 
ience, redou meanwhile those cries for help which 
pence the ke rey oe 

a where s here te do?” said old man, alighting.— 
| “* How 's this—what—Baraaby !”” 
| The bearer of the torch shook his long loose hair back from 
| his eyes, and thrusting hie face eagerly into that of the lock- 
smith, fixed upon him a look which told his history at onee. 
|| He was an idiot. 
|} “ You know me, Barnaby?" said Vardon. 

The idiot nodded—not once or twice, but a score of times, 
and that with a fantastic exaggeration which would have kept 
his head in motion for an hour, but that the locksmith held 
his finger, and fixing his cee Ge caused him to 
ae a ple = body with an inquiring look 





“ There's blood so upon hiam,” said Barnaby with a shudder. 
“Tt makes me 

“ How came py demanded Vardon. 

“ Steel, steel, steel !"’ the idiot fiercely, imitating 


a sword. 
robbed ?"’ said the locksmith. 
Barnaby caught him by the arm, and nodded “ Yes ;" then 
pointed towards the city 
it “Oh!” said the old man, bending over the body and look - 
| ing round as he spoke into Baraaby's pale face, strangely 
| lighted up by something ahidceununstiaiinn, ** The rob- 
|| ber made off that way, did he? Well, well, never mind that 
jj just now. Hold your torch this way—e little further of 
}s0. Now stand quiet while I try to see what harm isdone.” 
| With these words, he applied himself to a closer examina- 
|| tion of the fourm, while Barnaby, holding the torch 
|| as he had directed, looked on in silence, fascinated by 
interest or curiosity, but repelled nevertheless by some strong 
|| and secret horror which convulsed him in every nerve. 





re 


“ Now think io of | As he stood at that moment half shrinking back and half 


bending forward, both his face and figure were full in the 
| strong glare of the link, and as distinctly revealed as though it 
| had been broad day. He was about three and twenty years 
old, and though rather spare, of a fair hight and strong make. 
| His hair, of which he had a great profusion, was red, and 
|| hanging in disorder about his face and shoulders, gave to his 
| wild and restless looks an expression quite unearthly—en- 
hanced by the paleness of his complexion and the glassy lustre 
of his large, protruding eyes. Startling as his t was, the 
were , and there was something plaintive in bis 
|) wan and haggard look. But the absence of the soul is far 
|| more terrible in a living man than a dead one, and in this an- 
more | fortunate being its noblest powers were wanting. 
|| His dress was of green, clumsily trimmed here and there— 
apparently by his own hands—with gaudy lace ; brightest 
where the cloth was worn and soiled, and poorest where it 
|| was at the best. A pair of tawdry ruffles dangled at his wrists, 
while his throat was nearly bare. He had ornamented his hat 
with a cluster of peacock’s feathers, but they were ~~ _ 
broken and nuw trailed down his back ; 
| his side was the steel hilt of an old sword without Shtoe 
| scabbard ; em a eee ends of ribands and poor 
= completed the ornamental portion of his attire. The 
futered ray a confused disposition of the motley scraps that 
dress, bespoke in a scarcely less degvee than his 
manner, the disorder of his mind, and by 
pn et hightened the more impress- 
ive wildness of his face 

“ Barnaby,” said the locksmith, after a hasty but careful 
inspection, “ this man is not dead, but he has a wound in his 
side, and is in a fainting fit.” 

Me know him, I know him!” cried Barnaby, clapping his 
4. 

“ Know him 17" repeated the locksmith. 

** Hush !” said Barnaby, laying his finger on his lips. “ He 
went out to-day a wooing. I wouldn't fora light guinea that 
he should never go a woving again, for if he did some eyes 
would grow dim that are now as bright as—see, when I talk 
of eyes the stare come out. Whose eyes are they? If they 
areangels’ eyes, why do they ich dseniae and see good 
men hurt and only wink and » 

“ Now God help this silly ”* murmured the - 
ed locksmith, “ can he know this gentleman ? His "s 
peers ones fe a Eaadocnee ood scene gn. sobs 

, My man, me to put him in the chaise, and 
we'll ido hemes , y 
back, and 


“Tean t touch him,” cried the idiot, 
shuddering iy.” 
*“ It’s in his nature, I know,’ "enmareh cho lashemnie»& 'o * 





as with a strong spasm ; “he's 

















For the New-Yorker. 
FRIENDLY WORDS. 
Over a forest bank there crept a wreath 
Of delicate flowers, whose beauty was like morn ; 
They wached its bosom with no piercing thorn, 
But gave it honey lip, and incense breath 
Bright in abundance ; and they seemed to hide, 
Almost in scorn, a single bud that grew 
By the bank's edge, which gave no wreath of pride, 
Veiling ‘mid twining leaves its dim, soft hue. 
I saw that bank when « swift storm had swept 
Over its beauty, and there lingered not 
One of this host, to gild its altered lot— 
Yee still the single bud its low place kept. 
Time passed, and frost came oft, with touch like grief, 
To the gay bank, but near its dying green 
The dewy blue of that same bud was seen, 
Outliving blasts which mocked each dropping leaf. 
Oh! give one thought, one memory, to me, 
Like that dim bud, taking no rich array 
Of wegds that Sorrow sweeps in scorn away, 
While the heart closes to them, tired, yet free! 


PASSAGES FROM JEAN PAUL. 


TRANSLATED BY MW. LONGFELLOW 
Tur Grave.—The grave is not deep. 


eh 

sends the last arrow at the head of man, he bows his | 

head, and the arrow only strikes from his wounds the crown of | 

thorns. 
Iuptora Pace.—Alas! bow much have we all lest, if the | 

images of blessed days departed wring from us nothing but | 

sighs. O Rest! Rest! Thou Evening of the soul—thou silent | 





angel who is sceking us. When the unknown | 





Tors.—There are merry, good-natured who, 
of a head, have only two feet; can do but laugh, sing 
and ta:tle, and are never animated witha save when dan- 


this life, and then counts seventy or eighty, as we do when we 
throw a stone into a 


SELECTED LITERATURE. 


the little wooden drummers from Nur 


Human Lire.—A Spirit throws us from on high down into 
deep crater; and at the seventieth 





Tue Summer Niout.—The summer alone might elevate | 
us! God, what aseason! In sooth, I often know not whe- 
ther to stay in the city, or go forth into the fields, so alike is it 
every where and beautiful. Ifwe go outside the city gate, 
the very beggars gladden our hearts, for they are no longer 
cold; and the post-boys who can pass the whole night on 
horseback, and the shepherds asleep in the open air. We 
need no y house: We make a chamber out of every 
bush, therefore have i i 


fait 


Fa 
zi 


tt 


| 


| 
pring as intoastream. And | 
now if we turn again, we find indeed but fresh de- 
light. The street is a true nursery, for in the evening after 
supper, the little ones, though they have but a few clothes 

, are again let out into the open air, and not driven 
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—to last but one hundred days, the brief of Marius’s 
Seventh Consulate! Perhaps—for who can tell what visions 










1 Say, Au- 
“T have read his 


hear of Marius ?” 
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tobe. Its pi architecture, its classic ruins, and its 
Tchis teliiees ais then. aumese guaiiense seamiee 0 
most befitting scene for those dramas by which Shakspere 
has immortalized it, and every balcony looks as if formed for 
some Juliet to lean over, proving 

* How silver sweet sound lovers’ 

Like softest music to 
and every palace, like the dwelling of the loving Julia, in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, in which she exclaimed to 
her waiting-woman, Lucetta, 


tongues by night, ; 
cars,” 


that food so long a time. 





| 
ander tha bode ilt as in winter. We sup by day-light, and | 
hardly know where the candlesticks are. Inthe bed-cham- | 
ber the windows are open day and night, and likewise mast of || 
the doors, without danger. The oldest wo.nen stand by the i 
window without a chill,and sew. Flowers lie about every | 
where—by the inkstand—on the lawyer's papers—on the jus- \ 
tice’s 
a great noise, and one hears the bowling of ninepin alleys half | 
the night through our walks up and down the street ; and talks | 





of the weary heart, that standest fast by the sun of | 


loud, and sees the stars shoet inthe high heaven. The foreign | 


Teh! when our hearts melt into tears at the very mention of | musicians, who wend their way homeward towards midnight, | 
thy gentle name; Oh, is that not a sign, that we seck after | 


thee, but have thee not! 

Tar Srinit-Wontp.—We are not alone. My 
the i kindred spirits, and raises itself up.—Under 
the earth is 


apiris fet | 


|| nouncing the world of dreams and twilight, full of blossoms 
|| and nightingales; but afterwards, on the contrary, as the 


go fiddling along the street to their quarters, and the whole 
neighborhood runs to the window. The extra posts arrive 
later, and the horses neigh. One lies by the noise in the win- 


dow and drops . The post-horns awake him, and the 
whole starry heaven hath spread itself open. O God! what a 
joyous life on this little earth ! 


Love.—Men would have the star of Love like Venus, in 
Heaven at first as dreamy Hesperus or Evening Star—an- 


Morning Star, which proclaims the brightness and strength of 
Day—and there is no contradiction here, since both stars are 
one, and differ only in the time of their appearing. 

Boston Notion. 





Bonararte axp VanpERLYx.—The painter Vanderlyn 





gives the following account of Napoleon's first visit to his 
picture of “ Marius on the Ruins of Carthage,”’ when exhib- 
ited in the Louvre. We quote from an article on Marius in 
the ‘ Democratic Review’ just published. 

“« My picture having been deemed worthy of exposition in 
the Gallery of the Louvre, I loitered among the crowd of 


table, and the tradesman'scounter. The children make li 


Did’st theu but know the inly touch of love, 


Thou would’st as soon go kindle fire with snow, 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words.’ 


Every street seems to prove this identity of the scenes so 
often perused with delight, and which no Jonger appear like 
the creations of the brain, but as realities faithfully chroni- 
cled. Verona might well be called the city of romance, of 
that romance which is of every country and of every time, 
wedded as its name is for evermore, with associations stamped 

, when life was new ; and the mind yielded unresistingly to the 
| impressions traced on it by him who so well knew how to 
| reach its inmost recesses. 
| Who has ever forgotten the first perusal of Romeo and Ju- 
liet, when the heart echoed the impassioned vows of the lov- 
, ers, and deeply sympathised with their sorrows? Though 
furrows of care and age may have marked the brow, and the 
bright hepes and illusions of life have long faded, the heart 
| will still give a sigh to the memory of those days when it 
| could melt with pity at a tale of love; and grief for the loss 
of our departed youth becomes blended with the pensiveness 
| awakened by the associations of what so greatly moved and 
interested us in that joyous season of our existence. 

All this, however weakly expressed, I felt at this place to- 
night, when, gazing from my window, I beheld the stately 

| buildings rising amidst tall trees, emblazoved gates, through 
| which gardens silvered by the moonbeams were seen, with 
| spires and minarets, looking like carved ivory against the 
| deep blue sky, and heard a serenade, meant probably for 
| some modern Juliet. The seenc gave rise to the following 
sonnet, a feeble transcript of the feelings it awakened :— 


Now is the hour when music's soft tones steal 
the charmed ear, and hushed is every sound 


| 





Many had passed without even looking at it; some had ex- 
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Seg fe gee but none, as yet, seemed to have seen 
what I intended to express—not the mere high bearing 
of a master spirit wrestling with adversity, but the impress 
on the warrior’s brow of visions of days of happier auspices ! 
—the cheering timent of a seventh consulate in lustra- 
tion of the t of Minturna! I already began to fear 
thoughts I had felt burning within me, had not work- 
their way through my brush to the canvass. But lo! the 
multitude suddenly recede before the footsteps 
He, the young conqueror of Italy and of 

before my painting, he rivetted his ea- 
of deep azure blue, on the Marius—remained for a 
minute in itati , turning 





visiters, not far, however, from this earliest of my works.— || 


| 


4 


r words sweet, 
hearts long parted breathe forth when they meet. 

Few places have, I believe, undergone less change than 
Verona, and this circumstance adds to the interest it excites. 
One can ine that could the gentle Julict revisit earth 
again, she would have little difficulty in finding the palace of 
the Capuletti, nearly in the same state as when she was borne 
from it; and the ghost of Romeo might haunt the precincts 
he so loved to frequent in life without being puzzled about 
their identity. It is difficult, if not impossible, at least while 
at Verona, to bring one’s-self to think that the story of these 
lovers is, after all, but a legend, claimed by many countries. 
I confess it appears to me to be more true than many of the 
facts recorded by ‘grave and reverend’ historians, as con- 
nected with cities and buildings which still retain proofs of 
their authenticity. It is the ius of Shaks that has 

i this, and every ish ‘heart will own it. I 
feel much less interest about seeing the celebrated amphithe- 
cere Teno Si Go ened of 2uthety C'ceeiaiien eeiedienl 
draw on me the contemptuous pi every antiquary in 

Pedy Texegtes’ pew work, 
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For the New-Yorker. ery a bed of rare tulips of vari , 
MOONLIGHT ON THE OCEAN. was more rich than chaste. * their variety 


Tux bounding barque glides gaily o’er the wave, 
The seaman’s song floats o’er the rolling deep, 
‘The red-robed sun has found his ocean-eave, 
And Night hath hushed the gentle Day to sleep, 
While light-winged zephyrs sigh, and stars their vigils keep. 
And now the weary laborer on the land 
Hath sought his home, contented with his lot ; 
With wife and children at his either hand, 
The long day’s toil and sorrow are forgot— 
Unlike the seaman’s joys, where home and friends are not. 
But o’er the calm sea sails his fragile barque, 
And merry voices shout a merry song ; 
What careth he though Night be lone and dark, 
If Morning break and find him hale and strong, 
And faithfal winds his floating cottage bear along? 
With mellow light the Moon hath robed the sky, 
And stretched her sceptre o'er the dancing sea ; 
The wild waves revel as she passes by, 
And from their white manes shake they merrily 
Their flashing gems, es tributes, fair-faced Moon, to thee! 
Do I behold thee, Ocean? Do I lie 
Upon the breast that pillowed infant Earth, 
When Darkness was upon thee, and moved by 
God's spirit on the waters, which went forth 
To fashion Man, and Nature, and the World to birth? 
I gaze upon thee in my soul’s devotion, 
Until the heavens bend o’er thy heaving breast 
And rob thee from mine eyes! With silent motion 
The stars roll on, and smiling like the blest, 
As in the deep they see their laughing faces rest. 
Here doth the soul throw eff those idle chains 
Which bind it to the world a slave, and fly 
As free as winds above these watery plains ; 
While wanton zephyrs, as they murmur by, 


Breathe in the ear th’ inspiring notes of Liberty! H. H. 
_ Norwich, N. ¥. 





Vaxics.—The silence of Venice constitutes in my opinion 
one of its greatest charms. This absence of noise is pecu- 
liarly soothing to the mind, and disposes it to contemplation. 
I looked out from my balcony last night, when the grand ca- 
nal reflected a thousand brilliant stars on its water, turbid 
though it be; and the lights streaming from the windows on 
eash side showed like golden columns on its bosom. Gondo- 
la after gondola glided along, from some of which soft music 
stole on the ear, and sometimes their open windows revealed 
some youthful couple with their guitars, or some more ma- 
tured ones, partaking their light repast of fruit and cakes ; 


I could have fancied that no change had occurred since the 
descriptions I referred to were written. The morning light 
reveals the melancholy alteration ; and as I stood on the 

to-day, and saw the muddy canal with a few 
straggling gondolas gliding over it, the defaced and mutilated 
palaces, and the reduced population, all brought out into dis- 
tinetness by the bright beams of the sun, I could hardly be- 
lieve it was the same scene that looked so well last night.— 
Moonlight is a great beautifier, and especially of all that has 
touched by the finger of decay, from a palace to—a wo- 
. It softens what is harsh, renders fairer what is fair, 


f 


The endless variety in the architecture of Venice pleases 
It looks as if the natives of many lands, and as many 
ages, had c to build dwellings and churches ar- 
cording to the different tastes of each; for here may be tra- 
ced the massive piles and round arches of remote time, the 
fantastic and grotesque style of the middle ages, the richly- 
decorated Saracenic, and the stately buildings whose fronts 
are encrusted with fine sculpture that even still retain their 


stine beauty. 

Where, but at Venice, could be found crowded together 
specimens of the Greek, Roman, Gothic, and Saracenic 
styles, blending into rich masses, rendering this city a place 
where every traveler may find some remembrances of his 
_ The arcades of the Piazza of St. Mark present an amusing 


picture, being appropriated to cafés, and shops, princi 
Jewellers’, the windows of which glitter with chabees, mn 


cords well with eq 

pn tacsay hee ee yg gl m this ex- 
traordinary mixture in the buildings cannot be de- 
fended as examples of pure taste, nevertheless the effect is, 
at least to me, very ; and while gazing on it, I find 
rayself no more to censure it than I should be to de- 


This strange mixture of architecture seems to tell the his- 
tory of its origin. Might not the victorious Venetians, re- 

from distant lands, have wished to perpptuate the 
memory of their achievements, by imitating the buildings 
ld there ? and this jumble, so ¢ d by cannoisseurs, 
may have had a peculiar charm fer them, by reminding them 
of past glory. But though, without this prestige, I confess 
(though by so doing I give reason to have my taste called in 
uestion) I greatly admire the general effect of the Piazza of 
de Mark ; and that this very mélange is perhaps one of the 
causes of my admiration, so novel, and yet so gorgeous is its 
. The Idler in Italy, by Lady Blessington. 

eT 

How. Mr. Casry.—Among the western members of Con- 
gress there are many men whose history would be as interest- 
| ing @s romance. Many of them are men who have endured 
poverty and hardship, in the most appalling forms, but an in- 
| domitable energy has carried them through it all. One of 
these members, Mr. Casey, of Illinois, has been more fre- 
quently than any other member in the present Congress, called 
|| to the Chair when the House has gone into Committee of the 
|| Whole. A correspondent of the Lowell Courier gives the 
following sketch of this gentleman : 

“« Mr. Casey was born in Georgia and raised in Tennessee. 
At the age of seventeen he married. One afterward, 
with a smal] family, consisting of a wife and one child, while 
Illinois was a Territory, he set forth with all he had of goods 
and chattels stowed in a pack as big as a two bushel basket, 
his wife by his side, his child in her arms, his pack on his 
back, and on his lips these words :—* Come, wife, I have for- 
| ty-seven dollars in cash, and a stout heart, don't you be down 
i! in the mouth, for I am going to be somebody.’ Twenty-three 
|, Years ago j 

resides. He settled in Jefferson county, about half way be- 
tween the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. There were then but 
| five families withie fifty miles of him. St. Louis, one hun- 
|| dred miles distant, was the nearest village where there was a 
i} With his own hands he built his log cabin, and by the 

clothe 
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| 





| 








| Store. 
|| sweat of his brow provided the wherewith to feed and 
! himself and his family. 
|| Twenty-three have rolled away, during which pe- 
| riod the change in the State of Illinois has been as great as it 
I has been in the condition of this early adventurer. He was 
!| first called to represent his nei in the Legislature 
|| eighteen years ago. He then went into the Senate. He was 
|, immediately called to preside over that body, which he con- 
| tinued to do for four years. He was next Lieut. Governor of 
!! the State for four years, and after that he was called to the 
| station he now occupies, eight years ago. During the whole 

| period of eight years, including one extra session of Congress, 
Pe has never been absent from the House but a day and a 
| half, and that was for the pu of going to New-York, a 
'| journey which I (boarding with him at the time,) persuaded 
}, him to make for his health. Mr. Casey's influence in the 
' House ia equal to any other member. Corwin, of Ohio, 
| Profit of Indiana, Crary of Michigan, and many other west- 
|| ern members, are, like Mr. Casey, self-made men.” 


——_O 

Wowew is Spaix.—Women are considered under different 
! points of view by the nations of Europe. With some they 
|| absolutely serve for no purpose than as objects of amusement 
‘and pleasure. Do they cease to please and amuse, they are 
' abandoned and forgotten. They are loaded with flattery and 
| presents as long as*they prolong the illusion of the senses; 
|, as soon as the illusion ceases cease to belong to society. 
|| Among some people who prete to be governed by the most 
enlightened reason and the morals, the women are the 
'| first functionaries of the house, and in that quality it is neces- 
sary that they should serve and obey. A certain h isy, 
fou on a concentrated selfishness, excludes due Com dhs 
\| society of men, under the plea of sparing their modesty. The 
|| merit of a woman has no other thermometer than the number 
! of pounds sterling she has saved her husband per annum. 
| Whether she be gentle, compassionate, pure in her affections, 
| or irreproachable in her conduct, all this is more or less 
i »raiseworthy, according to the taste of the husband. But all 
Lanalyqi'appaed on the subject of their own respective 
| superiority. At the club, in the exchange, in the coffee-room, 
the husband is the equal of those who surround him; at 
|| home, when (¢fe-a-téte with his wife, he is always chief; he 
|| always assumes the voice of In Spain, women 
| are treated in a manner different from these systems. If 
they be loved as in Italy, if they be respected as in England, 
there results from that respect and that love a mingled and 
improved sentiment. Among all the chivalrous traits which 
i - weve which con- 
ynasties all was good in the 
|| morals and tics of Spain, this alone has been in 
|| all its Cervantes has destroyed the vast of the 
i ee oe that of Dulcinea still remains. Tobosi is the 

|| true type of Spanish society: in the eyes of ev 
his mistress isa princess wy edreed with every yea of men 

Journal. 
———a 

Erymotooy.—The following derivation of the word hang- 
arena in one Jo exchange papers, is not 


“ body knows that Haman was the man who sought 
Sapdistettenedoee ap Ragan and got his own 
But it is 


the le known that 
mun % ap-d-cpuniioe af Wena By 
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the ng in the former word, we have the name of the 


he landed in the forest of Iflinois, where he now | 








courtier. Should it be asked how the word became 
in thie way, we can only answer, that we 
was put in as an abreviation of no ge, by which te 


ignified that the attempt was a failure.” 


a 
‘RUNAWAY POND.’ 

This is a name given to a place in the town of Glover, 
Orleans county, Vt, not where there is now a pond, but from 
which, as the name intimates, a pond once ran away. The 
facts in regard i 6, but by 

about 
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and west of this , the waters of which were dis- 

charged to the north, fi into Barton river, and finelly find- 

ing their way through lake Memphremagog into the St. Law- 
thi 


conceived the idea of turning its course to the north, so as to 
aid in the of his mill. Accordingly on the 4th of 
July, himself and a number of others, went with and 
shovels and commenced d b soon thar 
there was nothing but quick 
the moment the water began to run in that direc- 
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place would spread out and leave immense masses of timber, 
stones, and carth, which, after a lapse of 29 years, are still 
visible. The beholder who was not of what had 


been done, was struck with absolute amazement, as the water, 
the moving cause, was wholly invisible. He saw troes, of 
alt sizes, and every other substance which coukl be accumu- 
ted, rolling onward; roaring and crashing and shaking the 
hills, and leaving perfect desolation in its course—the forest 
the morass were both obliterated, the hills were laid low, 
the valleys were exalted. a in thie way some 20 

lake Memphremagog, where, 
finding nothing to resist its course, it gradually mingled its 
having crected at every step the most en- 
during monuments of its resistiess power. 

The width of the track of this flood was from six or eight 
rods to near half a mile. When the mighty torrent, rolling 
onward, struck the mill, for whose benefit this “ letting out of 
waters” was undertaken, it was crushed into atoms, and so 
completely obliterated that not a vestige has ever been found. 
There was only here and there a soli tree left to show 
In one of them, a fish was 


= 


extraordinary and almost ineredible exhibitions 
of this flood, is the fact that ra ock was moved 
a mile, the estimated weight of which was Afly fons ! 

the whole 
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a road leading to M ier. 
sane Geir tab tems ameaiy tanatiies tip an eres. 
. A little village now occupies 
made by the flood. It may be asked what 
the fate of the inhabitants below? The answer is, that 
there was not « house, and no building except 
mill, in the track over which the flood passed. ‘ Runa- 
oe oe continue an object of much curiosity, 
the history of its unceremonious exit will continue to be 
told in generations yet to come. 
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Isvornmation Waxtkn.—The editor of the Boston Daily 
Mail asks the following questions of his readers: 
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The Culture of Silk.—The Ascembly of this State having 
referred several petitions asking encouragement for the Silk 
Culture to a select Committee, that Committee has reported 
in favor of the prayer of the petitioners with a bill providing 
that a bounty of fifty cents a pound shall be paid by the State 
for every pound of reeled silk «hich may be produced within 
its borders. This encouragement will of course be but tem- 


“ There is no doubt, we su: 


i 
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Here is the gist of the grand argument against any aid or 
protection whatever being extended by government to the in- 
dustrial pursuits or productive interests which are depressed 
or in their infancy among ite people. The idea is expanded 
throngh some thrice as many lines further, but all amounting 
precisely to this: If any calling or branch of industry is profita- 
ble, it needs no protection ; if unprofitable it deserves none, 
but should be abandoned or left to perish. We protest against 
this doctrine. Let us consider it. 

1. The argument of the Post allows no distinction between 


this logic, certainly; but is there any fairness or force? Ad- 
mit that it is not politic to grow dates here, shall we therefore 
abandon the growth of wheat if it can be produced in Egypt 
ten per cent. cheaper than here? We think not. We sub- 
mit that, unless the Post mean to assume that Silk can only 
be grown here by the aid of hot-houses and other unnatural 
and costly contrivances, ite argument is wide of the question. 

2. The Post makes no distinction between the policy of 
protecting sueh productive interests as in the nature of things 
can never outgrow the necessity of Protection, and that of 
protecting those interests which only need a little fostering aid 
in their infancy to place them beyond the need or want of it 
ever after. Is this just or statesmanlike? France, for in- 
stance, established the Silk Culture in her soil by patient, de- 
termined effort, by protective legislation, and by wars which 
excluded the foreign rival; but now her Silk would fear no- 
thing from a free competition with the whole world. Our own 
Cotton Manufacture is the child of protective legislation; but 
it could now acquiesce with safety in a general repeal of all 
duties on imports, though not of ours alone. It meets and 
competes with the rival productions of the most skilful nations 
in all marts where it has an equal chance. Yet the time has 
been when the abolition of our import duties on Cottons would 
have utterly ruined our manufactures. 

3. Nay, more—it might do so sow. If the doctrines of 
the Post were carried out to their legitimate consequences, 
we should abolish our duties on imports, without asking or 
caring whether other nations would follow our . Great 
Britain, France and Germany could then deluge us with their 
manufactures, at a charge for transportation of barely one per 
cent. om their cost. We could not return the compliment, be- 
ing stopped by their import duties. Let us assume that the 
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cost of production in Great Britain and in this country is equal. 
Now, whenever a glut should occur in the English market— 
would rush their surplus goods over here by steamers, rattle 
them off at auction, pocket the proceeds in coin, and be off. 
Suppose they lost twenty-five per cent. on the gross amount so 
sold ; they would gain twice as much by keeping their home 
market good, and creating a demand for their products. Every 
thing would go merrily on that side of the water. But our 
manufacturers and dealers would find their market—not the 
market of their surplus, but their great home narket—glutted, 
knocked down at least twenty-five per cent. with a contraction 
of their circulating medium caused by an export of Specie. 
The consequence is most palpable. The proeess would be 
repeated as often as our rivals chose; and before five yoars 
every manufactory in this country would be closed, every manu 
facturer a bankrupt. All this would occur in the face of the 
fect that goods were manufactured here fully as cheap as across 
the water. And when the consummation had been reached, 
and the country wrecked, impoverished, its industry stagnant, 
its energies prostrate— There!’ would say a sagacious oracle 
of Free Trade; ‘did a't we say that this country could not 
manufacture on equal terms with Europe t’—Equal terms, in- 
deed ! the equal terms of pitting « mailed and armed soldier 
against a naked, defenceless citizen; the equa! terms on which 
mibet the shark and the dolphin! Yet such is the condition 
to which the political economists of the Post would reduce our 
country and its productive interests. 

‘Well,’ says a caviler, ‘what has all this to do with the 
‘pelicy of offering a bounty for the production of Silk 1’—A 
great deal, sir. England and France will not deal with us on 
a footing of Free Trade. Neither will take any staple of us 
which she can preduce for any thing like the same cost at 
home. They tax our Tobacco five hundred per cent. and our 
Flour nearly or quite to the extent of prohibition ; almost 
every thing elsein proportion. Mainly by reason of this policy, 
each of them has e large balance of trade against us yearly, 
whereby we are drained of coin and plunged im debt and em- 
barrassment. Now we maintain thet it is the dictate of com- 
mon sense to counteract their selfish and to us ruinous policy ; 
to take pothing from them which we can reasonably produce 
ourselves, even though at @ greater nominal cost at firet. If 
we can produce our Silk at home instead of buying it of France, 
we shall save some Twenty Millions to the country, by adding 
so much to the product of ite industry, and reducing by so 
much the cost of our imports. The sooner this is done the 
better, end we hope New-York will not be backward in pro- 
moting it. 

rt 


The Case of McLeod.—Major Gen. Scott, and U.S. At- 
torney General Crittenden, have both passed through our city 
this week, on their way from Washington to the Northern 


frontier. They will probably be in attendance at the trial of | 


McLeod, which opens at Lockport next week. It is inti- 
mated, however, that the trial will not be consummated at 
this Court, as McLeod will require a commission to take the 
testimony of Captain Drew, now in England, to prove that he 
(McL.) had sothing to do with the destruction of the Caro- 
line. Of course, a delay must eusue. 

Nothing authentic has transpired with regard to the state 
of negotiations at Washington. It is pretty certain that the 
British Ambassador has formally demanded the liberation of 
McLeod, and that our Government has replied that the de- 
mand cannot, at any rata, in the present state of affairs, be 
complied with. We believe, however, that the correspond- 
ence has been conducted in kindly feeling, and with perfect 
good temper. Gen. Scott and Mr. Crittenden attend the trial 
at Lockport to act on behalf of the United States should cir- 
cumstances render any such action necessary. We hope it 
can be there made apparent that McLeod was not engaged in 
the Burning of the Caroline, if such were the fect, and that 
he will be promptly set at liberty. 





Messrs. Clay and King.—We rejoice in being able to 
state that the personal misunderstanding between Hon. Henry 
Clay of Ky. and Hon. Wm. R. King of Ala. which was men- 
tioned in our last as occuring in the Senate on the 9th inst. has 
been fully adjusted through the zealous exertions o! the friends 
of those distinguished geatlemen. No challenge has ever passed 
between them, though their misunderstanding seemed likely at 
one time to lead to one. The country is mainly indebted to 
Mr. Preston of S. C. for effecting a mutual explanation, which 
was announced to the Senate on Monday, to the profound grati- 

cation of all parties. 


—POLITICAL. 





New-York and Virginia.—The Virginia] House of Dele- 
gates has passed, by a vote of 75 to 38, a bill imposing se- 
that State and New-York, on account of the refusal of Gov. 
Seward to deliver up the persons claimed by Virginia as fugi- 
tives from justice on a charge of ‘ stealing’ (that is aiding the 
escape of) @ negro slave from the vicinity of Norfolk. The 
provisions of this bill are briefly as follows: Sec. 1 subjects 
all New-York vessels entering the waters of Virginia to in- 
spection, to ascertain that they are not carrying away slaves ; 
Sec. 2. No New-York vessel to depart from the waters of Vir- 
ginia without such inspection, under penalty; Sec. 3. The In- 
spectors to take possession of any vessel from New-York and 
keep her until e bond is given for her conformity to the pro- 
visions of this act, and especially that no slave sh«ll be car- 
| tied away in her: if the owner, master or consignee of such 
| vessel refuse or neglect to give the required bond, then the 
Inspector to keep possession of her till she is ready to sail, 
and to be paid by the vessel for his time, and she to be held 
until it is paid. Sec. 5. No pilot to take a New-York vessel 
out of the waters ef Virginia without « certificate of inspec- 
tion under penalty; Sec. 6. Pilots discovering fugitive slaves 
on board a departing vessel to be entitled to a reward ; Sec. 
7. If a slave be found on board a departing vessel, the cap- 
tain and owner to forfeit a heavy sum in addition to the value 
of such slave and all costs and charges ; Sec. 8. The Gover- 
nor to appoint the requisite Inspectors. Sec. 9. Each vessel 
liable for the fees of Inspectors. Sec. 10. Inspectors are au 
thorized to summon the posse in case of resistance to his 
authority. Sec. 11. Bonds to be executed before a Court 
Clerk, and the vessel to pay his fees; Sec. 12. Persons claim- 
ing immunity as not citizens of New-York, must prove it; 
Sec. 13. This law shall be in force after May Ist, 1842; but 
the Governor may suspend it by proclamation, on receiving 
evidence that the Executive of New-York has complied with 
the demand of Virginia and delivered up the fugitives about 
whom the pending controversy commenced.—Such is the sub- 
stance of this remarkable act, which is expected to pase the Se- 
nate without doubt or hesitation. Several Delegates protest- 
ed against it most forcibly, as in palpable defiance of the Fed- 

P.S.—The bill has passed the Semate—18 to 10. 

John McGregory, Whig Delegate from York, &c. has been 
elected a State Councillor, vice H. L. Hopkins, resigned. 





Rhode Island vs. Maseachusetts.—Rhode Island claims @ 
smart strip of territory hitherto pertaining to Massachusetts 
as rightfully belonging to herself, and has brought her action 
in the U. S. Supreme Court for ite recovery. -Massachuseus 
has demurred to this claim, and the demurrer was recently 
argued by Daniel Webster, but overruled by the Court, which 
has designated the 1st of August next as the time when Mas- 
sechusetts must appear to answer to the elaim on the merits. 
Mr. Peters, of counsel for Massachusetts, having suggested 
the propriety of granting further time, on the ground thet 
Messrs. Webster and Austin, leading counsel for that State; 
cannot appear in the case hereafter, the Court suggested aj 
agreement of parties with regard to time and taking testimony, 
without which the case could not be ready for final adjudica- 
tion at the next term. 





Northern New-York.—We have repeatedly expressed the 
opinion that the advantages proffered by the Northern seetion 
of our own State to ignmigrants from Northern or Central Eu- 
rope, as well as to citizens of this and more Eastern States, 
have been generally and greatly underrated. To prove this we 
would not and need not disparage the natural advantages of 
any other section. There is doubtless richer soil ia the mass, 
& more teeming fertility and a more fervid climate to be found 
elsewhere. But the warmest climates are not the mest favor- 
able to industrial energy, intellectual vigor or moral culture ; 
| while in facility of access, convenience of markets, signal sa- 
| lubrity of climate, abundance of timber and mineral resources, 
| and positive and prospective facilities of interc i , 
| our Northern region offers decided inducements to settlers.— 
| For further information in regard to it, our readers are referred 
| to an advertisement in this paper. 

eee 

Bad Banks in Ohio.—The Gallipolis Bank, having fallen 
into the hands of swindlers, is utterly exploded, and its notes 
are worth nothing. (We announced its failure several weeks 
since.) The following Ohio Bagks are not in good credit in 
this ,uarter, viz: Farmers’ Bank of Canton; German Bank, 
Wooster; Lebanon Banking Co.; Manhattan Bank; Miami 
Exporting Co. ; West Union ; Granville ; Erie and Kalamazoo, 
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- believe, as well as at Albany, viz: Millers’ Bank of Clyde, 









poe MMateore.Thase tao ‘heen 0 custom genie af late 
with regard to the solvency of the notes (‘ Red-Back’) of our 
General Law Banke—a panic commencing in our City, cau- 
sing @ pressure upon their several places of redemption in Al- 
bany, and thence rendering many of their agents there unable 
to continue their redemption as heretofore. The announcement 
of this failure of course increased and extended the alarm, until 
it had nearly overspread the State, and caused about one-half | 
the ‘red dogs’ to stop redeeming at Albany, and some of them 
to fail altogether. The original grounds of panic were the gen- 
eral and extraordinary depression of all State Stock and Mort- 
gage securities, on which securities the circulation of these 
Banks rest as a basis and a pledge of redemption ; and the de- 
pression in Money matters generally, causing a steady decrease | 
of the circulating medium and a consequent pressure upon the | 
Banks. The weakness evinced by some of these Banks in the 
hour of trial very easily accounts for the extension of the panic. 
credited, having failed to redeem at their own counters, we 





Farmers’ Bank of Seneca county, Tonawanda Bank, N. Y. 
City Trust and Banking Co., (fraud,) Tenth Ward Bank, N. 
York, Chelsea Bank, do., Staten Island Bank, do., Erie 
County Bank, Buffalo; Union Bank, do., Bank of Western N. 
York, Rochester; Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Batavia; 

Bank, James Bank, Jamesville. The greater 
number of these Banks stopped payment long since and have 
been winding up for months. 

The following have stopped redeeming at Albany, but not, 
so far as we can lesrn, at their own counters, viz: Bank of | 
America, Buffalo; Merchants’ Exchange, do.; Mechanics’ 
Bank, do.; United States Bank, do.; Pheonix Bank, do.; 
Bank of Commerce, do.; Bank of Brockport; Cattaraugus 
County Bank; Bank of Lodi; St. Lawrence Bank. 

Of our Sefety Fund Banks, the Commercial Bank of Buf- 
falo failed fifteen months since, and is now being wound up by 
Hon. W. L. Marcy, Receiver. The Wayne County Bank at 
Palmyra collapsed last winter, and is now im the hands of 
Receiver. The Commercial Bank of Oswego is said to be in 
trouble. These are called Safety Fund Banks which have 
been discredited some years, and their notes are in as good | 
credit as any others, being promptly redeemed by the Comp-_ 
troller at Albany, out of the Safety Fund. 

—— 

Pawxsyivania.—The Harrison State Convention which 
assembled at Harrisburg on the 16th inst. was very fully at- 
tended. Hoo. Joha H. Ewing of Washington Co. was cho- | 
sen President. Qn the first informal balloting, the vote for 
Governor stood— 


For Hon. John Banks of Berks,.............129 
“ Harmar Denny of Allegheny,.......... 6 


Whereupon, on motion of Mr. Dersie, who had voted for 
Mr. Denny, Hon. Jonw Banxs was unanimously nominated 
as the candidate of the friends of the preseut National Ad- 
ministration for next Governor. 

Mr. Wm. B. Reed of Philadelphia has made a Report 
from the Committee on Finance upon so much of the Gov- 
ernor’s Message as relates to the Public Credit. It proposes 
various changes in the mode of keeping and disbursing the 
Internal Improvement and Inierest Funds of the Srate, which 
appears to have been hitherto in the last degree slovenly and 
insecure. Also, that the interest on the Public Debt shall 
hereafter be paid in Specie or its equivalent. It estimates 
the receipts of the State Treasury applicable to the payment 
of interest during the current year at $1 ,489,000—$287,200 
short of the amount required. 

Hon. John H. Ewing of Washington Co. has been elect- 
ed President of the Pennsylvania Senate, vice Hon. C. B. 
Penrose, resigned, on being selected for Solicitor of the U. 8. 
Treasury. The vote of the Senate was for Ewing, (Whig,) 
18, W. F. Coplon 8, others 12. 


cattle 

Naw-Jansay.—The Legislature of this State has adjourned. 
Its only important appointments not heretofore noticed by us 
were George P. Molleson of New-Brunswick, Attorney Gen- 
eral in place of Mr. Field, resigned, and Daniel Elmer of 
Cumberland, Justice of the Supreme Court, vice Judge Day- 
ton, resigned. 


Manriasp.—The duration of a Legislative Session in 
Maryland is limited by the Constitution. The present Legis- 
lature, having run through its legal period without completing 
ite business, or providing for the payment of accruing interest 
on the State Debt, has been forthwith convoked by Gov. Gra- 
pon to meet in Extra Session on the 15th of April. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


len? Mastesnana.—Ao we tenkunapd tn enrton, the Stents 
of the late National Administration have achieved a signal 
triumph in the New Hamyshire Election as usual. The vote | 
is light; but their majority is not far from 9,000. Hon. John 
Page is re-elected Governor; Tristram Shaw, Ira A. Easi- 
man, Chas. G. Atherton, Edmund Burke, and John R. Red- 
ing, Members of Congress [the last two Editors; all but 
Reding Members of the late House. } Four of the five Coun- | 
cillors, ten of the twelve Senators, and full two-thirds of the | 
House are of the victorious party. : 


——— 
Massacuvsetrs.—The Legislature of Massachusetts has | 
resolved to loan the credit of the State to a further extent of | 
$700,000 to the Company engaged in the construction of the | 
Western Railroad, connecting Boston with Albany. 
——--—— 


Iu1No1s.—The times are truly hard in the West now, pro- | 
visions and all agricultural products being unsalable but at | 
very low prices ; little money stirring, and that often depreci- | 
ated or unsafe ; the People generally in debt, and the States | 
(most of them) heavily in debt for Internal Improvements ex- | 
travagantly if not swindlingly ‘prosecuted, not yet nearly fin- | 
ished, and of course unproductive. Seutiunes aunitetel 
meeting the interest but taxation, and that always comes in a | 
bad time, if not the very worst. Hereupon certain citizens of | 
Bond County have held a meeting and resolved that they re- { 
pudiate the State Dedt, and will not pay taxes to satisfy | 
either principal or interest! The following are among their | 
resolutions : | 

From this view of our situation it will be evident. 

First, That we should be wholly unable to pay the State | 
debt, so called, did we attempt it. 

Second, That did we assume it for our children, it would | 
bankrupt them. 

Third, that the Constitution pronounces the contract void ; 
and by assuming such debts or any part of them, beeach of the | 

our sanction tea flagrant and dangerous breach 

saltiutieg Vn besene Schatiny eleniciaoc «Gs on. 

Fourth, That justice, soe oo yarn of moral 
equity forbid the assumption of 

Tueravorr Rrso.ven, That it is our respectful request | 
to the Legislature of Illinois. 

First they authorize the issuing or emission of no | 
ever, comiderng any fuck emuanoe tt th timer the | 

ing any euch emission at this time, under the | 
people cf likes PF iitecis, ond fraud public —-? 

3, & gross credulit 
‘ond, That immediate satastind Os hen oS dione of 
mhatever funds or property may now remain et the command | 
of the State, or in of its agents, which have accrued 
from any loans that have been effected, and make from their 
ee ee ee oe ene 

bonds, and all other honest creditors, not forgetting 
elass of claimants who may not speak for temas Sot | 
CHILDREN,—who have been robbed of the means of an edu- 
cation so munificiently furnished by Congress ir the school | 
fund, which has been seized with profane hands, and swal- 









The Whigs of Maryland will hold a State Convention in 
Baltimore on the first Thursday in June, to nominate a can 
didate for Governor. 

Hon. Daniel Jenifer, of Maryland, (Whig) declines a re- 
election to Congress | 

Detroit.—Dr. Zina Pitcher, Whig, has been reélected May- 
or by 103 majority: (last year 10.) The Aldermen stand 7 
V. B. to 5 Har.—same as last year. 

Chicago, Tl). has elected Van Buren Charter Officers ; Mr. 
Sherman, Mayor by 256 majority: Aldermen 8 to 4. 

Cleveland, Ohio, has elected Whig Charter Officers: John 
W. Allen, Mayor: Aldermen 2 to 1; Council 6 to 3. 

Bangor, Maine, has elected Whig Charter Officers—Brad- 
ford Harlow, Mayor. 

Com. Downes, recently superseded in the command of the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, has been reinstated. 

Com. Renshaw, recently removed, has been reinstated in 
the command of the Navy-Yard at Brooklyn. 

The North Carolina Banks have ugain suspended specie 
payments. Those of Virginia had not at our latest advices, 


though they had suffered Exchange on New York to run up 
to five per cent, which is quite as bad. Our Domestic Ex- 


changes are in a deplorable condition. 

Michigan Banks.—A Committee of the Legislature of 
Michigan are investigating the condition of the State Banks. 
Having thoroughly overhauled the Bank of Michdgan, they 
have unanimously reported that it is solvent. 

The Illinois State Bank has reéstablished a Branch at 
Chicago. 

The Snow-Storm of Friday and Saturday last through a 
great part of New-England was the severest this season. 

New-Orleans was visited by a furious storm on the 2d inst. 





Twentp-Aeventh Congress--Ealled Session. 
(OF THE SENATE ONLY, 


The debete on the resolution to dismiss Blair & Rives from 


|| the office of Printers to the Senate was continued on Wednes 


day for a short time, and the Senate then went into Executive 
Session. 

On Thursday, the debate on the Printer resolution was fur- 
ther continued by Mr. Berrien of Ga. in the affirmative and 
Mr. Benton of Mo. in reply. When the latter had concluded, 
the vote was taken and the resolution was passed by the ful- 
lowing vote : 

Yuas—Mesers. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clay of Ky., a Dixon, Evans, ee —_ 

, Merrick, Miller, More; , 
Tallmedes, 








lowed up in the common ruin. 

We presume this is intended to be a third or fourth « De- | 
claration of Independence ;' but the authors will live to be | 
ashamed of it. 


ee i 

Hon. Martin Van Buren, Ex-President, in answer to an \ 
invitation and inquiry from his friends here, has stated that he | 
will arrive in this city on his return to Kinderhook on the 234d | ‘| 
inst. (Tuesday next.) Preparations are on foot to give hima | 
grand reception. 

Gen. Jackson was in Nashville on the 4th, in good health. | 

Com. Charles Stewart has been formally presented in 
Philadelphia as a ‘ Democratic’ candidate for next President. 

J. Phillips Pheniz, Esq. has been unanimously nominated 
as the Whig candidate for Mayor of this City. (He was the 
candidate last Spring, and beaten 1,628 votes.) 

Gen. Jackson's Birth-Day (Monday) was honored by the 
authorities of this and the people of some other cities. 

Maj. James C. Jones has been nominated for next Gover- 
nor of Tennessee by a Whig State Convention recently held 
at Nashville. 


Col. Robert L. Caruthers is proposed as a Whig candi- 
date for Congress in the Nashville District, Tenn. in place of 
Hon. John Bell, appointed Secretary of War. 

William T. Senter, Esq. is the Whig candidate for next 
Congress from the 2d District of Tennessee, against Abram 
M’Clellan, the V. B. incumbent. 

Hon. L. W. Andrews (Whig) is a candidate for reélection 
to Congress from the Fleming District, Ky. (late French’s and 
Menefee’s.) 

Joseph L. White is the Whig candidate for Congress in 
the Medison District, Indiana, 





‘Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of 
| Ale, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Se- 
Smith of Coun., Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, 

—18. 


On motion of Mr. Clay of Ky. the Secretary of the Senate 
was then directed, by « similar vote, to return to Messrs. 
Blair & Rives the bond heretofore given by them for the 
| faithful performance of the duties imposed on them by their 
election. 

The Vice President now withdrew from the Senate for the 
remainder of the Session, according to custom. On motion 
of Mr. Clay of Ky. the Senate proceeded to choose a Presi- 


|| dent pro tem. with the following result : 


Mr. Southard of New-Jersey received. . «0086 
Mr. King of Alabama received «=. ‘ aw 
Scattering..2. Blanke..3. Whole No.. 

Hon. Samvet L. Soptuann being declared daly et elected Pre- 
sident pro tem. of the Senate, was conducted to the Chair by 
Mesers. Clay of Ky. and Preston, and acknowledged the favor 
conferred on him in a brief and pertinent address. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of Executive 
business, and soon after adjourned. 

On Friday, the Senate was again engaged in the considere- 
tion of Executive business. (See appointments.) At the 
lose of this Session it adjourned over to Monday. 

On Monday, Messrs. Blair & Rives retransmitted to the 
S.nete their official bond which had been returned to them by 
order of the Senate, in a letter giving notice hat they should 
elaim the Printing of the Senate for two years ensuing under 
that contract. Their communication was laid on the table. 

On motion, Messrs. Merrick and Phelps were appointed » 
Committee to wait upon the President and inform him that 
the Senate had finished ite business unless he had farther com- 
mitnications to make. The President returned answer that 





he had none. Whereupon the Senate adjourned without delay. 





New-Nork Legislature. 

By the provision of the General Banking Law, the notes of 
any insolvent Free Bank first protested for pon-payment and 
presented to the Comptroller for redemption, must be satisfied 
by him out of the proceeds of the seeurities of such Bank de- 
posited with him ; afterward all other notes of said Bank were 
to be satisfied so far as possible with the remaining assets. 
This provision having been found to encourage beokers, &c. to 
precipitate Bank Suspensions, a bill was submitted to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Verplanck, providing for the equal division of all 
the assets of a non-redeeming Bank among all its note-holders. 
This bill speedily passed both Houses and became a law on 
Monday. 

The bill rechartering the North River Bank under the old 


system has passed the Senate on a reconsideration by 22 Yeas |, 


to3 Nays. The Evening Journal intimates that it will not pro- 
bably pass the House. 

Mr. Van Schoonhooven of Rensselaer, from the Committee 
on State Prisons, has reported adverse to the abolition of me- 


mittee deem and injurious. The following are | 
the conclusions arrived at in the Report: 

1. That ‘all mechanical labor’ ought not to be abolished in 
the Prisons of this State. 

3. That it would be inexpedient to discontinue the instruc- 
tion of convicts in trades, as now authorized in the prisons. 
3. That the bill introduced into thie house by Mr. Weir, at 
the present session, entitled ‘An act in relation to State Pris- 


4. That i woudl be probably impracticable and certainly | 


inexpedient, to keep an annual account of the expense of keep- 
ing every convict in the prisons, as also of his earnings. 
S. pF pe a nl pained 
not probably be materially i 
6. That the Female Convict Prison at Mount Pleasant 
shed be bat tere 
should be built 
. That el) female convicts should hereafter be sentenced to 
1 at the Female Convict Prison at Mount Pleas- 
a and that such as are now at the Auburn Prison be removed 
to that Prison. 


munay chk Checahistontnnlicdanale auaheh 

the prisons take charge of all such money, 

same be refunded to the convict on his release, or 
demanded. 


po at 
9 and 10. That the State Prison should be author- 
ized to compromise certain claims in favor of the State. 


Ten times the usual number of this report were ordered to 
be printed. Mr. Weir of this city indicated the dissent of the 
minority of the Committee from most of its conclusions. 

Mr. Swackhamer of this city has introduced « bill to re- 
peal the act of last winter Redrganizing the Criminal Courts 
of this City. He wished it considered in Committee of the 
Whoie, but the House referred it to the Judiciary Committee. 

On motion of Mr. L. 8. Chatfield, the Judiciary Committee 
has been directed to inquire into the expediency of abolishing 
the office of Surrogate and transferring its duties to the Judges 
of the County Courts. 

In the Senate, Mr. Taylor has introd&ed a bill to extend the 
provisions of the New-York Registry Law to all the incorpo- 
rated Cities in the State. 

A bill authorizing the construction of the Ogdensburgh and 
Lake Champlain Railroad was some time ago reported to the 
Assembly, and has been pretty thoroughly discussed. Mr. L. 
S. Chatfield moved that the proposition to construct this Road 
be submitted to the Peopie of the State for their approval or 
rejection at the next Election: Lost. The appropriation for 
this year was cut down from $200,000 to $100,000, and with 


when 


some other amendments the bill was agreed t by the Com- || 


mittee of the Whole and reported on Friday. 


On Saturday last, Mr. Scott, from the Select Committee on | 


so much of the Governor's Message as relates to the Elective 
Franchise, with the petitions relating to that subject, made a 
long and able report, accompanied by a bill of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal features : 

The General Election to be begun, held and finished on the 
We pares succeeding the First Monday of November in 
eac 

The cowen thas require it te be divided into a convenient 


number of districts, not three, each district to con- 
peg te ae a An at 


GENERAL NEWS. 


The provisions of this act not to apply to the several cities of 
the State. 


Mr. Hoffman of Herkimer moved that this bill be printed 
under the special supervision of the Committee reporting it, 
and that such acts or clauses of acts as it proposes to super- 
sede be printed with it. Agreed to. 

Messrs. Grant, Townsend, McMurray, Swackhamer, and 
O'Sullivan, of this City spoke in opposition to the bill as op- 
ee time ge Ma pace eet op Re 
ebjection being that it does not repeal the Registry Law of 
lest winter. Mr. Townsend moved the repeal of all Special 
, Election Laws of 1840, which was only lost by « tie vote: 51 
, to 51. Mr. McMurray moved that the provisions of this bill 
ete pete athe hat ot re After some 
| further debate, in which Messrs. L. Hubbell and Loomis par- 
| ticipated, this motion was negatived : Yeas 52; Nays 53 
, Adjourned. 


| Se ae 
] (Since March 





8. District ~~ ae 
chanical labor in State Prisons, which the majority of the Com- | 


Ooprew Horrmay, "District Auorasy for the Southern District 
of New-York, vice B. F. Butler, 
for the Eastern 


Witiiam M. ~ — U. 8B. 
District ‘ennsylvania. 

Watter Forwarp, U. 8. Auorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvanis. 
Hewperson Tartor, U. 8. Auerney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Louisiana. 


Marehals. 
Crarx Rosixsox, of Buffalo, U. 8. Marshal for the Northern 
District of New-York. 

Soromon Lixcos, to be Marshal of the United States for 
0 ee Fe Se oe Sy, 
whose term of office on the 34 
|  Wiitram Barrow to be Marshal of the United States for 

the District of Vermont, in the place of Heman Lowry, whose 
| term of service has expired. 
| Hewry C. Bostzer, U. 8. Marshal for the Western District 

Pennsylvania. 

Danizt Hvovusty, UB. Meshal for the District of Wisconsin. 

the Customs— Collectors. 

Jams Donacue, New-Haven, Connecticut, vice W. H. Ellis, 
whose commision expired on the 11th inet. 

iddletown, ; vice Noah A. 


Austin Batpwin, M 
helps, whose commission expired on the 11th inst. 

Natuan Cummins, Portland, Maine, vice John Anderson, 
whose commission on the 11th inst. 

Wiis RB. atsow, Providence, Rhode-Island, vice 
Walter RB. Danforth , whose commission expired on the 11th inst. 

TRiIsTam STonrn, Saco, Maine, vice John F. Scammon, 

ired on the 11th inst. 

Danist awice, ennebunk, Maine, vice Barnabas Palmer, 

term of office expired on the 11th inst. 

Hesry SovrnmayD, Assistant-Collector, for the District of 
New-York, to reside at Jersey City, in the State of New-Jersey, 
vice J. M. Cornelison, 

Esenezer Bacon, Barnstable, Massachusetts. 
ae N. Stopparp, Collector and Sapene, Plymouth, 

usetis. 


assach 
Mrtes Extiot, Surveyor and Inspector, Hartford, N. C. 


¥ 1LL1aM P. Greene, P e, Rhode-Island, vice John 
B. Barton, whose commission pana Syn on the 3d inst. 
Rosert Butisen, Smithtield, Virginia, rea , 
Gorpon Forses, Yeocomico, reas 
Writtiam Pivcyer, Baltimore, 
sher, whose commission 


Grorer How canD, Tiverton, e-Island, vice Charles 
Durfee, whose commission 5 amen on the 11th inst. 


Land Oficere—Registers. 
Jesse K. Dusors, Palestine, Tine, vee Joseph Kitchell, 
commission expired on 
James 1. HaktTrorp, Selon, | Mississippi, vice Thomas 


Postmasters. 
FF yo ny Prrton, at Richmond, Va. vice C. W. Gooch, 
term has expired. 
“nee 8. Wartxuins, at Hantsville, Ale. 
Miscellaneous. 


Avtan A. Hatt, of Tennessee, Charge d’ Affaires at Ven- 


ezuela. 
Agent, Philadelphia. 


Tuomas Hares, Ne 
Lorenzo Draper, ine ul, Paris, France. 


wae C. Causin, Secretary to the President to sign 
Lien W. K. Hanson, to be « Captain by brevet. 
WItttam™ A. SPENcer, to be a Captain in the Navy. 


ABRAHAM BicELow, to be a Commander in the Navy. 
Wittiam L. Maury, to be a Lieutenant in the Navy. 


0 All these appointments are to fill existing vacancies by 
death or resignation, or in place of incumbents whose several 
terms expire this month. No removals have yet been made, 
nor will be but on thorough inquiry and deliberation. 





The Helderbarak War, or resistance of the tenants on the 
Manor of Rensselaerwyck, to the collection of rent, &c. by 
the Patroon or landlord, after smouldering over a year, is 
threatening to break out again. The process of the Sheriff of 
Albany County has been repeatedly resisted of late, and an at- 
tempt to sell property at auction for rent has resulted in rough 
treatment to the bidders. It appears that their conduct is the 
result of a systematic plan and organization of the tenants. It 
is added that the Patroon has made very reasqpable offers of 








eompromise to his refractory tenants, 


il 


RETRENCHMENT OF 184). 
Extracts from the General Appropriation Bill. 


[A proviso makes it the duty of Postmasters at New-York, 
| Boston, yon ww ber Baltimore, New-Orieans and other cities 
to make the sums received for boxes, letter 
| deliv reries by carters, sad any excos over 0,00 realved 
| thereby is to be over for the use of the 
, $5,000 

§2 ines es that Collectors, Naval CGeom, Surveyors, | om, 
&c. of the Customs shall receive for 1839 the compensation p 

ea act of 1838. Tho ection nes to be constracd an to give 
of Customs a salary beyond the maximum now 


fixed by law, 84,000 one “ 
provides for to Clerks in ustom-House at 
- Gee extasine Sep 280 00 S05 oo cage 


we wast On received in the 
apehet ay e 


been applied 
Nis ae Sears 
makes the same for ustom- 
fa at Philadel —— 


Treasury. 
receive, inclading emoluments, over $6,000, 
These aggregates whe enue ep over $4,500 im ane. 
no a ig exclusive of necessary expenses es, 

m pe a wy ~ alge che nth gm 
POsicer, or Surveyor, shall on public account, ap- 
exclusively to the use of receiving foreign merchan- 

~ yy ———~ appear ete pemerenane 


yo here Collector, Naval Officer and or of 
the several of the United States, who shall be of 


gu 
falee sw: in the by the fifth section of 
this ons wih the oe baphy abe et Ld shall be 


guilty of perjury. 
§8 repeals all laws inconsistent with the provisions of the fifth, 
sixth and seventh sections of this act. 


General Post-Office for 1841: 
Transportation of the Mail...............+-. --3,280,000 
Compensation of Postmasters .. -¢ 1,050,000 
Other items ............+.-++--- 
ins 
The Weather—The Navigation.—March has thus far 
been more inclement than January—only six regular snow- 
storms, and cold in proportion. There has been no fortnight 
of the winter more hazardous and disagreeable for navigation 
of our neighboring waters than the last. A great cotton ship, 
| the Memphis from New-Orleans, heavily laden, was driven 
ashore on Sandy Hook last Saturday morning. 
The ice above the Highlands has thus far resisted all the 
efforts of our strongest steamboats to vanquish it. Capt. 
Shultz of the Utica started at 8 o'clock last Saturday morning 
| ‘for Albany, or as far as the ice would permit,’ meaning to 
ge through if possible, but was stopped four miles this side of 
Poughkeepsie, after exhausting every resource, and forcing 
his way for miles through ice 12 to 20 inches thick. , Since 
then, the weather has been more favorable to closing than 
opening the navigation of the River. 
— 
Steamboat Disaster.—The Charleston Courier publishes a 
letter over the signature of David Ewart, of Charleston, S.C:, 
by which we learn that besides the three persons before men- 
| tioned as having been saved from the steamboat Lamplighter, 
which sunk while at anchor near Apalachicola, Florida, on 
the 4th of February, six or seven others escaped, which would 
reduce the number lost to fourteen. The steamer when near 
Dog Island, broke her shaft, cast anchor, and waited for as- 
sistance. In the meantime, a boat was despatched to St. 
Mark’s light house, and procured a schooner which hastened 
to the sufferers ; she reached the spot on the 15th, but not a 
trace of her was to be found, she having sunk in a severe 
gale, which prevailed on the 13th. Nine men, who took pos- 
session of two small boats, were driven to sea, and endured 
much suffering from cold and hunger, from which three of 
them died. They at length reached land, at an uninhabited 
of Florida, and the next day were taken off by the ship 
Sohn Adams, having fasted from Saturday till Thursday. 





Srexoorarpuy Done Ur.—An English paper gives the 
following notice of an important discovery which, if true, 
would seem to surpass that of Mr. Daguerre. It is, indeed, 
no less than a plan of rendering the vibrations of sound per- 
manently visible ! 

A most ingenious and valuable discovery has just been made 
by Mr. Southworth, of Cheetham street, Manchester, by 
means of which an individual, although unacquainted with the 
art of writing, is enabled to take down the speech even of the 
most rapid speaker ; and what is yet more surprising, in such 
a way as to indicate the peculiar emphasis with which it 
may be delivered. As the inventor has not yet secured a pa- 
tent, all that we are at present enabled to state is, that it 
bears some analogy to ic drawing. It is well known 
in the latter case, that when a substance is 
re! 
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A LETTER FROM MR. VAN BUREN, 
(DEFINING HIS POSITION.) 

We sometime since stated that the political majority of the 
Missouri Legislature had nominated Mr. Van Buren for re- 
élection to the Presidency in 1844. The proceedings and 
resolutions embodying that nominatien were transmitted to 
the then President through Gov. Reynolds of that State, ina 
brief lettter, to which Mr. Van Buren returns a long and 


letter, ied by an address from 
the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, came to my 


hands yesterday. 
The 


liable to that construction. 
For the truth of that declaration, I to the hundreds 
of honorable men who the recent Convention 


confidently be 
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and 


the known sentiments of the people 
conduct becoming the position in which I stand, in 
tion of an observer 
of one indifferent to the result. 


E 


ial to the welfare of my country, are at issue, and 
men conscious of the justice of their cause, and 
the full assurance of its ultimate triumph. 

I 
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look on an unconcerned where the 
= doeenttiienenal aia Ebon Gcenal de Gan 
of my life, and the success of which, I am assured, is 


cannot close this communication without expressing 


deter- 


No one can expect or should desire to be always in office 
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able period. the latter, the ~y never had less to 
apprehend from dissension ga meters, sane thewe hee | 
teat julgeiens, over been a moment 
patriotic sentiment advanced by your dis- 
tinguished representative, “‘ Every thing for the cause—no- 
thing for men’’—was so universal among the supporters of 
our 


In the efforts to be made by the great Democracy of the 
United States, for re-establishing the ascendancy of their prin- 
ra pret aise made Tie watel 
be in man ve ied, 

na in reference to the 


the situa- 


only. But it will not, I assure you, be that 
I can never, while I live, 


principles, 
years 


essen- 
my friends 


| face of men and things is astonishing. 


F2rs¢ 











dated Dublin, January 2, and received by the editors of the 


tion of many, will be“read with interest : 
“Tt is some four or five years since I was in this of 
the world, and the which a now perceptible onthe 


ou of course have 
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Featugr axp Latsst rrom Frortpa.—The schr. Em- 
pire, Capt. Southwick, arrived here last evening, from St 
Augustine, by which vessel we received the following extrs, 
from our attentive correspondent at that place: [Ch. Cour. 
Sr. Avevetins, March 7. 


(whom Lieut. Albertis had been " 
account of the smallness of his force,) at the head of Orange 
Lake, and commenced an attack upon them. Capt. B. had 
the nine mounted men in ambush, as a reserve, and 

on the others; but finding the Indians in such a body, he 
made a signal for the mounted men to come up. No sooner 
was the si made, than the Indians, having cut off these 
men from main body, fired upon them, killing six, and the 
other three retreated to the Fort, wounded. ex- 
press was immediately sent off to Pilatka, without knowing 
ee further. The wounded men state that Capt. B. was 


Capt. Carr, 2d dragoons, with one hundred men, was sent 
out from Pilatka a few da #, and returned shortly af- 
cor the expvess had arrived from Fort Ruseell. He immedi- 
ately ied his men with provisions, and started for Capt. 
B's. ground. It is i to give the particulars, 
under such a circumstance. is no knowing the loss, as 
yet, that Capt. B. has met with. Lieut. Albertis had lost six 
or seven men the day , in his skirmish with the Indians, 
and was forced to retreat dh account of their number. This 
looks very much like ‘ peace.’ 


Maxico, Trxas, asp Exotanp.—A Galveston paper 
says that the ‘ private treaty with EF guarantees peace 
ico i ys after ite ratification, 
now made, reaches the capital of Menico; Texas ing 
to pay England, as her part of the debt due Mexico, £10008 
000 in fifty years.’ 
——— 


From Tampico.—We have dates from Tampico to the 
14th ult. A conducta had arrived with $500,000. It was 
rumored that Gen. Arista, who was at Saltillo, intended 
joining the federal cause and would act jointly with Canales. 

Business was very dull at Tampico, and little or nothing 
doing. 

The North-East Boundary.—The committee of the Mas- 
sachusstts House of Representatives on the North-East 
boundary question, has reported a series of resolutions de- 
claring that the right of the State of Maine to the territory in 
question, remains, after the lapse of half a century, unim- 
paired by the passage of time, or the interposition of multi- 

jections ; that there is no cause to apprehend 
any immediate collision on the subject, it is earnestly to be 
desired thet a speedy adjustment should remove the possibil- 
ity, however remote ;. that the report of Messrs. Mudge and 
Featherstonhaugh is calculated to produce, in every part of 
the United States, a state of mind unfavorable to the 
conciliating ; and that the intorests and honor 
sachusetts @ perseverance, not the less deter- 


as- 


demand 
mined because it is temperate, in maintaining the rights of 
Maine.—Evening Star. 
———— 
The U.S. Frigate Potomac, which was aground in the 
river La Plata, has been got off without serious injury She 
is refitting at Monte Video, 








NEW-YORK. 


7” We present Tuz New-Yorxer to its patrons this week 
on entirely new type, the best we could procure in the country, 
and with such other mechanical improvements es we could de- 
vise and effect. We trust our untiring efforts to deserve favor 
meet the approbation of our respectable and increasing list of 
subscribers. 





thin week the sory of Barneby Rudge,’ 


by Dickens, which we trust will meet the of 
ourreaders, It will occupy about of our weekly, 
and its cost in an ethos Siem wpald bonsnnly ox a as much as 
aa enrcnede is cheney b elivan Gar on : 
an or 

that introductions are apt to be v0. The next is full of 
sti talent Our readers who lighy re voor 
Sard hat ai th region of Pact U that we 

*,* The Engraved Title Page which intended to our 
th proms of ale las th meus Wellbe -t. 
sel from ed If any one ce a to rears Hee eak him wo give 


IF Will such of our Editorial friends 2s see &t to moties the eppear- 
ance of our sheet this week oblige us by stating that Boz's new story 
of ‘Baavasy Rupes’ is commenced with our New Volume? 





Lectures vs. Theatres.—The Albion of last week contains 
an article upon this subject which we deem pernicious in its 
teachings and deserving of special reprehension. We have 
regarded with deep interest and the most unfeigned rejoicing 
a circumstance which the Albion fully admits and deeply de- 
ploree—namely, that during the past winter Popular Lectures 
have almost entirely diverted public atisniion from theatrical 
exhibitions. We look upon it as indicative of a pure moral 
taste in the community—es evincing a regard for that which 
is of true, substantial worth, in opposition to that whieh is 
false, hollow and debasing. 

The Albion is disposed: to deny, in the first place, the posi- 
tive utility of Lectures as a means of public instruction. It 
admits that, ‘ when tho subjects are worthy of attention and 
the lecturers equal to their tasks,’ they may be greatly useful 
in stimulating inquiry, in creating a taste and a love for intel- 
jectual cultivation, and in leading the mind away from what 
is base and groveling to subjects worthy its investigation and 
intimately connected with ite permanent well-being. Wo do 
not suppose, much less desire, that they should take the place 
of study and thought; they serve merely to awaken these—to 
present the subjects discussed in such a light as to arouse the 
hearer to a feeling of their importance, and to direct his mind 
in their investigation. But the Albion bases its chief objec- 
tion to them on the fact that oftimes incompetent persons will 
lecture upon trifling subjects ; that their remarks will be su- 
perficial, and that their hearers will be thereby rendered vain 
and conceited, and, perchance, imbibe wild theories and 
false opinions, which it may afterward cost them much trouble 
to unlearn. All this is undoubtedly true ; we feel the full force 
of the objection. And yet will it not apply, in a much greater 
degree, to all general reading 1 Thousands of superficial and 
pernicious books have been written both upon worthy und tri- 
fling subjects ; and yet one hardly feel justified by this 
fact in condemning all book deprecating the practice of 
general reading. All that the reader can do may be done by 
the hearer of a lecture—to exercise his best discretion. If in 
either case he find false doctrines, he has only to disprove aad 
reject them ; if the subject of either the book or the lecture 
“be unworthy his attention, he has only to withhold it. 

Whether the Theatre might be rendered an auxiliary to in- 
tellectual progress and moral improvement, we will not here 
undertake to decide. The advocates of the Theatre often ap- 
peal to the Drama of Ancient Greece, with its high and solemp 
lessons, as proving that it is not of necessity a school of vice. 
But the ‘ divine Plato,’ in his stern morality, believed it even 
then, in its best estate, to be pernicious and ‘ not to be upheld 
by a good man.’ But, whatever might have been its influence 
then, it is evident that neither in the intrinsic character of the 
plays or of the peeple, nor in the state of society and the cir- 
cumstances under which they were produced, ean any com- 
parison be instituted between the theatres of ancient times and 
those of the present day. The modern Drama is almost en- 
tirely devoted to a development of passion—to presenting, in 
the strongest and most powerful light, the operation of the im- 
pulses of human nature. Constant and excited attention to 
these must of course awaken and give strength te correspond- 
ing passions in the heart of the beholders; thus does the at- 
tendant upon scenic representation become a mere creature of 
impulse, not taught to rule his spirit and listen to the voice 


within, but swayed to and fro as his passion prompts, 





But the Albion palpably makes up an issue between the 
value of Popular Lectures and Theatricals, as both have been 
conducted among us for the last few months. It does this 
not in so many words—but indirectly ; for it condemns the 
taste which has preferred the former to the latter. It seems 
to us that very slight attention is sufficient to show the supe- 
riority. 

Generally, with exceptions which have only been occasioned, 
the public lectures during the last two winters have been care- 
fully prepared and delivered by men of ability, of learning, 
and of high rep upon subjects, too, of universal interest 
and of decided practical importance. Profound scholars, emi- 
nent statesmen, accurate thinkers and the most cultivated 
minds among us, have brought before our citizens, the fruits 
chell | of their toll, clothed in eloquent language and enforced by 
vigorous and pleasing oratory. The ablest lectures, too, other 
things being equal, have been received with the greatest fa- 
vor. Among the Lecturers in this City we may mention the 
names of John Quincy Adams, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Daniel 
D. Barnard, George Bancroft, Prof. Silliman, Dr. Bethune, 
Orville Dewey, and President Nott. Are these men teachers 
of folly and flimsiness ? 

How has it been with the Albion's schools of morality !— 
With the class, which there secks instruction, what dramas 
have proved the most acceptable ?—what actors and what 
plays have drawn the fullest heuses !—what passages have re- 
ceived the loudest applause? and what stage teachings have 
been longest remembered and most potent in their influence? 
Let afew facts answer: Hamlet is one of the mightiest crea- 
tions of the human intellect, and Vandenhoff enacts the chief 
character passing well; yet the National was not half filled 





when it was produced, while the Bowery ‘ Circus’ was ‘ crowd- | 


ed to suffocation." Hamblin, in desecrating the character of | 
Sata Rip Vr eulgnny ernie wind wt weuetinata® etlly bend | 
than those passages of unredeemed obscenity which deface the | 
noblest dramas ever written. A magnificent Opera of Bellini 
had not one half the attraction, for the theatre-going public, 
which a stupid burlesque of it possessed, and negro-singers, 
dancing-harlots, man-monkeys and low buffoons, have ruled 
the stage for the last six months. Yet it is not this fact which 
the Albion deplores, but only the taste which inclines decent 
people to seek a purer atmosphere eleewhere. We cannot 
sympathize with this feeling; we honor the sentiment which 
the Albion condemns. 

“ Nightly,” says the Albion, “and in several places at once, 
lecturers are ‘bestowing their tediousness’ on gaping and cre- 
dulous hearers ;—1we know not who prating about we know not 
what—using magniloquent terms, which amount generally to 
‘vox et preterea nihil,’ or worse.” This, exaggerated as it is, 
we are willing to receive as the sum of the objections to Lec- 
turers, and even then we do not shrink from comparing this 
inanity and uselessness with a plain, unvarnished account of 
the doings at the Theatres. Nightly, and in several places at 
once, we would say with literal truth, are gathered together 
crowds of various classee—the gay, fashionable seekers for 


pleasure, the plain, ignorant rustic, brought thither by a rest- | 


less curiosity, and the painted and bedizened harlot—who can 
venture into no holier place through fear of pure thoughts and 
whispers from heaven—but comes there on her errand of per- 
dition, and has a large agi conveniently arranged portion of 
this echool-house of morality set apart for her convenience in 
exhibiting lewdness, and decoying poor simpletons into the 
ways of infamy. These sit ‘gaping and credulous,’ the ex- 
cited pupils of moral teachere—‘ we know not who,’ only by the 
fame of their shameless debaucheriee—bellowing and ranting | 
about—‘ we know not what,’ eo they do but rant and bellow | 
‘with an air;’—happy, if they can but catch some obscene 
phrase or some gesture of extraordinary indelicacy, to make 
the roof send back the echoes of their loud applause—and 
thrice happy if they may hiss a falee step in tho ballet. This 
is indeed a school of morality! Most fervently do we rejoice 
that a counteracting influence has at length been found, and 
we look with deep delight upon the increasing force which it 
has acquired. Wedo not claim for the system of Popular 
Lectures the merit of a perfect scheme ; it will of itself neither 
make men profound philosophers nor thorough scholars ; but if 
it will only restrain them from haunting the saloons of the the- 
atre, and from thus stimulating the progress of Vice and de- 
moralization, we shall regard it as by no means destitute of 
good. 

We cannot close our crude remarks without expressing our 
surprise at the appearance of the article to which we have al- 
luded, in the columns of 90 respected and highly valued a jour- 





nal as The Aldion,: 





LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 













Common Schools of New York.—We have received a 
copy of a Document transmitted to the Legislature of this 
State, on the 26th ult., by the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, embracing abstracts of reports, made by visiters in 
the different towns, with regard to the character, defects, and 
suggested improvements in the various Schools under their 
immediate supervision. Full reports are not given from all 
the counties; but enough are published to show, that our 
Commen Schools are, generally, in a very flourishing condi- 
tion,—that public opinion is decidedly favorable to building 
them up, and increasing their means of usefulness, and that 
the manifold labors which have been directed to this branch 
of the public service, by our abie and indefatigable Superin- 
tendent, have not been without their effect. An important 
suggestion is made with reference to the organization of these 
elementary schools, which is well worth consideration. It 
is, that County Superintendents be appointed, whose duty it 
shall be to exercise a general supervision over all the Schools 
within the limits of the county, examining et intervals the 
manner in which they are conducted, the character of the 
books used, the qualifications of the teachers employed, and 
the progress made—to take the place of the town inspectors, 
who at present have the name, without discharging aright 
any of the duties belonging to the office. Theseveral reports 
of the visiters, appended to the Superintendent's communi- 
cation, contain many valuable reeommendations of plans for 
awakening a deeper interest on the subject, for promoting 








Alex. Slidell Mackenzie ; In two 

Cliff street. 

This is a very interesting biography of one of the most 
eminent commanders in the American service, during our inst 
war with Great Britain,—written by one whose personal char- 
acter and standing as an officer of the same Navy of which 
Perry was so distinguished an ornament, qualify him in an 
eminent degree for the task which he has so well discharged. 
In the preface to the work we are told that it was undertaken 
at the solicitation of Commodore Perry's eldest son, in consc- 
quence of an attempt, on the part of Mr. Cooper in his Naval 
History, to detract from the just meed of praise which the 
people of thig country had united in awarding to his father. 
The differences between Com. Perry and Com. Elliott—his 
second in command at the decisive battle on Lake Erie—have 
long been matter of general notoriety: the charges preferred 
against Com. Elliott by the former, of disgraceful conduct 
during the engagement, and of still more base and ignobie at- 
tempts, afterward, to deprive his senior in command of all 
credit for the successful issue of the contest, and to arrogate 
the whole praise to kimeelf, have been for some years before 
the public, together with the affidavits by which they are sus 
tained. In his biography Lieut. Mackenzie recapitulates all 
the facts connected with these occurrences, publishes the en- 
tire correspondence between the two parties, and adduces the 
most satisfactory evidence of the uprightness and strict justice 
of the gallant Perry's conduct, and of the wilful falsehood of 
his selfish, envious maligners. 

The various incidents of his eventful life are recounted with 
great clearness, and the narrative is agreeably varied by ancc- 
dotes of his youth, and of the companions and fellow soldiers 
of his later years. The work is a valuable addition to the 
Family Library, of which it constitutes Nos. 126 and 127. 
Patcmworx : By Capt Baad Mal In 2 rotumes Lea & Blanchard, 

This is a very agreeable and instructive work. It is made 
up for the most part of reminiscences of travel on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, of sketches of scenery and incident, and is 
varied, very pleasantly, by anecdotes and historical allusions. 
Capt. Hall is an entertaining writer, and, in his appropriate 
sphere, a discriminating and intelligent critic of men and man- 
ners. His opinions and observations in his present work seem 
entirely free from prejudice and ill-nature, the style is vigorous 
and chaste, and the work abounds in interest aad instruction. 


Past Days; A Story for Children: By Easther Whitlock. 

This is the title of a beautiful litle book, written in a clear, 
simple style, as was proper, and evidently prompted by « sin- 
cere desire to write something useful to those for whom it is 
designed. It is a tale of mournful yet pleasing interest, flow- 
ing from @ pure and quiet heart, and embodying many impor- 
tant and useful truths. It belongs to the same class of works, 
though evincing less ability, with Mary Howitt’s delightful 
fictions ; and, although we think this department of literature 
quite fully supplied at present, we yet welcome ‘Past Daye’ 
| as 0 valuable addition to ite numbers, 


Tae Lire or Cow. O. H. Panay ; 
volumes. Hurper & Brothers, 
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Zan, Queaeer go Ae. timmomnl Pars Byte Aateoatonvd 

This is the title of an exciting novel from the pen of Prof. 
J. H. Ingraham. Its scene is laid in New Orleans, and the 
main incidents of the story are interwoven with the historical 
narrative of the fierce and bloody contests between the French 
inhabitants and the Spanish rulers of that Province, about the 
year 1769. The prominent heroes of the tale are two Qua- 
droons—brother and sister—Renault and Azélie. The Span- 
ish Count of Osma—who has just arrived as Governor of the 
Colony—in accordance with the custom of the country, seeks, 
by alternate force and persuasion, to gain possession of the 
person of Azélie—to whom marriage with any native citizen 
was forbidden by the laws. Don Henrique, a Spanish Knight, 
is inspired with an honorable love for her; and between him- 
self and Osma commences the furious struggle, which is pro- 
tracted through scenes described with considerable power, 
and terminates in the discovery that Azélie is Osma’s daugh- 
ter, and in her marriage with Henrique, who proves to be 
Don Carlos, the Prince of Castile. 

The incidents of the tale are of the most improbable and 
far-fetched character—nearly all the important events are 
brought about by one who figures as a sorceress, enabled ‘ by 
her skill in Moorish astrology’ to control the minds of all who 
come beneath her gaze, and to work out all manner of seem- 
ing impossibilities. Nothing is done in the ordinary manner ; 
but the whole seems to have been written with a view to pro- 
duce the greatest possible impression—to startle by improba- 
bilities—or to terrify by the wildest and most extravagant 
ictures. 

W Tie acdias ceniiliy cdnindien it Qemh an euctal Ms 
design in writing the work to ‘improve the morals, or add 
either grace to the mind or dignity to the intellect ;’ but only 
to ‘ spiritualize the imagination’—to ‘ impart cheerfulness to 
the brow’ and ‘ infuse new sensibilities into the soul.’—We are 
sure thac what he did not attempt, will not be accomplished ; 
while we are quite as certain, that much which fell within the 
scope of his intention, will remain unperformed. We see 
not how it is possible that the moral feelings, under the higher 
aspirations of the soul, can be, in the least, nourished and 
strengthened by this work ;—while we think it quite as 
unlikely that a work of fiction, in which the chief interest 
should be very efficient in ‘ spiritualizing the imagination,’ or 
pees kare those feelings which work its last- 
i : 
“We presume, however, that, as it is among his ablest and 
most interesting novels, so The Quadroone will prove to be 
one of the most popular works of its author. 

Review. Vol. VII. 


Leg ng ee ee Democratic 
Noe. XXXV. and . and Dec. 1840. 8S. D. Langtree, 
Washington. James Webster, 15 Elm-st. New-York. 


The issue of these numbers has been grievously delayed by 
the burning of the publisher's printing-office and other causes, 
and the leading article on ‘The Late Election’ (Presidential) 
has rather ‘an ancient and fish-like smell.’ It throws very 
little light on the subject of which it treats, and in fact it 
frankly admits thag the result of that Election is not explicable 
by its philosophy. After calling up and dismissing in succes- | 
sion the usual excuses—bribery, foul voting, enormous decep- | 
tion, humbug, bankruptcy, general anxiety for change, &c. 
&c. the writer finally comes to the conclusion that this most 
unlooked for and apparently deplorable election of Harrison 
and Tyler is probably the thing that should be after all, and will 
somehow eventuate in advantage to Democracy and the coun- 
try. This is genuine philosophy. 

The second article treats of ‘ American Poetry,’ in review 
of Mr. Bryant's and Gen. Morris's recent volumes, of which 
its estimate is on the whole very just. 

Then follows a long and lucid review of ‘ The Social Des- 
vay of Man, or Brisbane on Association and the Reorganiza- 
tion of Industry.’ The views of the author are presented in 
detail with perfect fairness, and the article is one of decided 
excellence and value. 

* Marius,’ the Roman Consul and conqueror, is next the | 
theme of a long and able historical essay, which might have | 
been more reliable had it not been written to support a theory ; 
but it is still replete with interest. 

A Portrait and short Memoir of Henry D. Gilpin, late At- 
torney General of the United States, next fill some twenty-four 
pages; one more is devoted to a grudging commendation of 
Mr. C. H. Lyon's # flimsy and insulting ‘ Vindication of Classi- 
cal Studies ; "and then some twenty pages of ‘ Historical Reg- 
ister’ (in continuation) complete the number, which is gene- 
rally strong and substantial, but not so diversified in topics and 
interest as it should have been. 
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Tue Sovrnzan Literary Messencen : T. W. White, Editor and Pro- 

prietor, Richmond, Va. March, 1841. 

Regarded as a magazine which opens its pages to the dis- 
cussion of all subjects, presenting opposing views and looking 
upon them in all their relations, and bringing together the 
productions of various degrees of merit, this is without doubt 
the most valuable monthly published in the United States. It 
is not devoted to the interests of any political party er any re- 
ligious sect; its course is guided by no established principles, 
either in its criticism, or its philosophic and ethical discussions, 
but it presents fully and fairly all well-written papers upon all 
topics of general interest ; and, although its contents are more 
varied in their degrees of merit than those of most other peri- 
odicals, still we believe that, in the course of the year, more 
strong, sound and able articles may be found in its pages than 
in those of any contemporary. The present number is not as 
good as many that have preceded it ; and yet it contains some 
half dozen articles of a very fair degree of excellence. The 
leading paper is by H. T. Tuckerman upon CoLenipor. Asa 
portrait of this great genius—as he appeared to the chance 
observer or the hasty reader of his works, it gives a tolerably 
accurate impression of his character. Some of the most com- 
mon-place, and, therefore, most casily discerned characteris- 
tics of his mind—such as his apparent desultoriness, his power 
of comparison, and his rich command of ‘anguage—are pre- 
sented, and many very pleasing and just remarks are thrown 
into the essay. But, as showing us Coteripas in the full 
strength of his high genius—at once sounding the very depths 
of philosophy and scaling the hights of all that is grand and 
sublime in poetry—Mr. Tuckerman’s article is entirely worth- 
less ; indeed, he does not attempt to do this. 

Follewing this is a plausible and well-written article upon 
‘The Drama.’ The writer thinks that the present very pal- 
pable degeneracy of the stage was mainly brought about by 
the proscription of all ‘ innocent amusements’ by the ‘ stern, 
self-denying sectaries’ of the age which succeeded the over- 
throw of the Monarchy in England. All that is now necessary 
to reform it, in his opinion, is, that the theatres be attended by 
the moral and religious among us, who would check, by their 
now confessedly drive away every one of pure heart and re- 
fined taste. We need not say that we differ entirely from him 
in the whole tenor of his essay. 

* Sosial Classification ' is the title of a collection of sarcastic 
sketches, in which the characteristics of several classes in so- 
ciety are very cleverly, though semewhat too ill-naturedly, pre- 
sented. 


A correspondent furnishes a reply to some of Harry Bluff’s 
Strictures upon our Navy. The charge that the Government 
does not ‘ employ a sufficient naval force to give proper pro- 
tection to the commerce of the country,’ is not allowed, at least 


|| not to so great an extent as the former essays claimed that it 


should be ; and the remedies for the existing evils proposed by 
Harry Bluff are declared to be inadequate and superficial. 

A review of ‘ Navarette on Spain’ details the services of 
this writer in collecting and editing historical manuscripts in 
the libraries of Madrid, and contains, beside, some very severe 
strictures upon the treatment of him by Invixo, who, the wri- 
ter says, is indebted to Navarette almost entirely for the ma- 
terial of his Life of Columbus, and yet merely acknowledged 
in the Preface his obligations to him for ‘ various valuable and 
curious pieces of information.’ As the case is presented in 
this article, it would seem that Mr. Irving has indeed assumed 
to himself credit which belonged to another. Our old corres- 
pondent C. C. contributes a lively and gossiping article—too 
commonplace and not sufficiently digested, however—entitled 
‘ Christmas Holidays at Teddington.’ The Messenger con- 
tains, beside several essays of fair merit, a spirited tale of the 
North-Western Border of Virginia, entitled ‘ Old Cross Fire,’ 
and some very good verse. ‘Ocean Melodies’ and ‘ The 
Highlander’s Wager’ are worthy of special mention. 
|| Baown’s Bawxine ano Meacawtite Tasies: Geo. F. Nesbitt, cor. 

Water and Wall-cstreets, N. York. 


This is a kind of counting-house portfolio or mercantile dic- 
tionary, embracing a Counting-House Almanac, showing the 
day of the week from 1774 to 1901; Interest Tables show- 
ing at a glance the rate of interest on any sum for any period 
at 6 and 7 per cent.; Table of Gold Coins of all nations show- 
ing their weight, purity, intrinsic and correct value; Do. of 
Silver Coins; Tables showing the Discount on any sum for 
any time; Rules for calculating Exchanges, &c. &o. This 
work is warmly commended by some of our first mercantile 








men, and seems every way worthy of their approbation. 


— 


| 





Eoinsurcan for American Edition 
Tus pre Bowne, January, 1641, ; Mre 


The leading article in this Review is a highly culogistic 
critique of ‘Napier’s History of the Peninsular War’ ; giving 
a brief account of the contests there, with many highly inter- 
esting sketches of character, and comments on political 
events. Another interesting article is that upon the ‘ Effects 
of the Protective System,’ in which the necessity for a radical 
change in the protective policy of England is strenously urged, 
and many useful tables and statistics are given to enforce the 
views of the writer. The ‘Comic Dramatists of the Restor- 
ation’ is the subject of another highly interesting essay, in 
which hasty memoirs of the most prominent among these 
writers are given, with clear and judicious comments on their 
works, and many lively, piquant anecdotes of themselves and 
their times- ‘ Lockhart’s Ancient Spanish Ballads,’ ‘ Civili- 
zation in Africa’ an@ ‘France and the East,’ furnish the sub- 
jects for excellent articles. That on the ‘ Life and Genius of 
Rubens’ is aleo deserving of special remark. 


Auennts o¢ Danse, Winsted, Ik eq. Delivered at the Broadway Taber 
nacie Feb. 22, 1841. 


This excellent Oration, to which we alluded at the time of 
its delivery, has been publisked by the Harrison Associations 
of this city. We are glad of this, for the sentiments which 
it embodies are deserving the thoughtful consideration of all 
our citizens. As we remarked before, its main purpose is to 
expose the evil influence too often exerted by combinations for 
political action—chiefly by the tyranny which they usurp over 
the rightful exercise of individual judgement, and the free ex- 
pression of individual opinion. This is well and forcibly 
done, and we hope that the lesson, so much needed at the 
present day, will not be lost.—Mr. Ullman proceeds to show 
the necessity of allowing private judgement the freest scope, 
in order to all social and political progress, by bringing for- 
ward those nations of antiquity which checked, and those 
which aided this—and by developing the contrast in their 
characters which was thus effected. The evils of sudden 
changes, too, in a State are dwelt upon, and the great princi- 
ples involved, and wrought out, in our Revolution, clearly and 
forcibly presented. The conclusion of this Address is an Ex- 
position of the baneful influence of proscription for the sake 
of opinion—and of continued party discipline. Mr. Uliman 
contends strenuously for the necessity of enlarged liberality, and 
& magnanimous concession to private opinion, in all our politi- 
cal contests ; and reproachful persecution should never attend 
party action upen those points where disagreement cannot be 
avoided. The Oration contains many happy and eloquent al- 
lusions to the recent political contest, and is written generally 
with energy and eloquence—though occasionally passages oc- 
cur of too florid a style for the chaste simplicity which al- 
ways becomes a performance of this character. 


= = 
Caen ty Pain. Pulinadghins Ones eo 
This is one of the richest medicys of fun, frolic and adven- 
ture ever published. It is the story of a young Irishman of 
gentle but decayed family, who st an carly age becomes in- 
volved in a quarrel aad «@ duel, goes to Dublin and enters at 
Trinity College ; proves a hard subject rather then a hard stu- 
dent ; gets an ensigncy fh the army ; burns his college para- 
phernalia in a riotous ecstasy, and repairs to Cork, (where 
occur some of the rarest of his adventures ;) embarks for Por- 
tugal and joins Wellington (then Sir Arthur Wellesley) near 
Oporto; and thence shares the perils, the triumphs and the 
glory of the British armies through their Peninsular campaigns. 
The first volume now published brings his adventures down to 
the night after the battle of Talavera, and concludes with a 
little story purporti ng to be from the pen of G. P. R. James. 
Such is a meagre skeleton of the work, in which figure some 
of the richest characters of modern time—Frank Webber, 
Major O'Shaughnessy, ‘the Dals,’ Monsoon, Mickey Free, 
&c. &c. For genuine hearty humor, ‘ Charles 0' Malley’ has 
few superiors among modern works of fiction, while its narra- 
tive is most graphic and spirited, as our readers have had rea- 
ton to know from our frequent extracts as the work appeared 
in successive numbers. Originally commenced in the Dublin 
oes mad Magazine, its instant and signal popularity required 
its independent publication in numbers, and it has been widely 
reprinted and quoted in Europe and this country. The com- 
plete edition now before us forms a large and well printed oc- 
tavo of 392 pages, and is embellished with twenty capital 
engravings. (New-York : Wiley and Putnam.) 


— SSS 
FP The late reduction of fare on the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad has increased the receipts and the net profits 
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